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Rick Mason had a hunch that all hell would 


. Start popping when Mike Duryea was released 


from jail. Rick wasn’t wrong... 


The gunman hit the ground on all fours and 


came up blasting. The plainclothes man, 
standing flat-footed beside the prowl car, 
took the slug squarely. He grabbed high on 
his right shoulder, spun from the impact, and 
melted straight down to the ground. The gun- 
man quit shooting then and began running. 
He was good at that too, but not quite good 
enough. A second cop in the prowl car reste 
agun on his wrist and fired one unhurrie 
shot. Forty yards down the lane, the ho 
stopped as though he’d lost something. He 
knelt down in the shadows to look for it. He 
sobbed out a protest against all the injustices 
of the world. He coughed and went into a 
tired slump. He didn’t move ufter that. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


He didn’t bring much with him, A battered tan suitcase; a 
tweed topcoat of mixed colors tossed over his right arm; 
frightened look that began around his eyes and spilled down 
over his thin, stubborn mouth. 

These were the only things he brought with him when he 
stopped in front of the rooming house on Ohio Street. It was 
one of those dismal gray-fronts, always half empty in normal 
times. Even now, with housing hard to find, there was a FOR 
RENT sign in the window. 

He stared for a full minute at the sign; then he climbed the 
sagging stairs and pushed hard on a button that had long since 
ceased to function. After another push he doubled his fist and 
pounded on the door. 

That brought a thin, tired- looking woman with stringy gray 
hair. A flimsy kimona was held in front by two safety pins. 
She opened the door and stared at him until he said: : 

“You've got a room sign in the window.” His flat tone was 
almost an accusation. , 

There was no enthusiasm in the woman’s voice. “It’s third 
floor front. The man that had it went to Utah. It’s cheap at 
four dollars.” 

“1’ll take it.” 

“In advance.” ai 

“T’ll take it,” the man repeated in ‘the same flat voice. 

He followed the woman into a hallway with fifty years of 
dirt stuck solidly to its surfaces. The stairway was at the far 
end and the stairs looked ready to fall apart. Each step brought 
a creaking protest. ‘ 

The second floor was even more depressing—more squalid. 
The odors were stronger too. Unsanitary toilets, fried eggs, 
stale air. But the man didn’t seem to notice. He climbed to 
the attic, hard on the heels of the tired woman in the buttonless 
dréssing gown. 

On the third floor she pushed open a door with unoiled hinges, 
went into a musty cubicle, and raised the shade. That didn’t 
help much. She pulled a chain hanging from the middle of 
Lay ceiling and yellow light began gnawing at the green plaster 
walls. 

“Cozy and warm, ” she said, 
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The man set down the tan suitcase and threw the topcoat 
on the bed. He fumbled in his pants pocket and brought forth 
a smali wad of bills. He peeled off a few of these and the 
woman reached out quickly as he held them forth. 
ve ane smoothed out the bills and folded them twice, very care- 

aWhere’s the bathroom?” the man asked. 

“Second floor—by the stairs. I should have showed you.” 
The woman put the money into the pocket of the ragged 
dressing gown and turned toward the door. 

“Never mind,” the new roomer said, “T’ll find it.” 

“Tll see you get a receipt. And no company after eleven 
o’clock. This is a respectable place.” 

“Okay. Scram.” His voice wasn’t tough or hard. It was. only 
brittle, émpty. His expression was grave; his face pale. After 
the woman left he went over and pulled the shade down. He 
spent some time flattening it out at the edges. . 

He sat down on the bed and stared at the blank wall. When 
he moved it was to fall over backward. When the edge of his . 
hat hit the faded green spread he was asleep. 


Night came and lived its span. Day returned. The man awoKe: 
He took off his hat and prowled down to the second floor and 
found the bathroom. When he was through there he shuffled 
back to his attic cubbyhole. He washed in a small basin in the 
corner of the room. He found a razor.and a blade in the tan 
suitcase and whittled the heavy stubble off his chin. This 
finished, he sat down again on the bed. 

Now his tight, blank expression began to give. It gave slowly, 
the fear seeping in like water through sand. A little time and 
his: eyes were terror-haunted. Hé passed a hand over his fore- 
head. He muttered, “Oh Heil!” 

“When he: broke it was like a spring breaking. He moved 
suddenly, ; 

He was off the bed and out the door and down the stairs. 
He. made plenty of noise. A few doors opened and a few 
heads were poked out. a ee 

He found a telephone on the first floor, pawed a nickel 
from his pocket, dropped it in the slot and dialed feverishly. 
Time passed; then came a@ thick hello and he began babbling 
into the transmitter. 

“Look. I’m eels out of town, see? I’m forgetting about 
everything. I’m a stranger without an idea in his head. I’m 
blowing but I’m broke. Carfare ain't too much to ask is- it? 
Gimme a break and call them off. Just carfare and you'll 
mever see me again.” 

The man rattled on. He said the same thing over and over 
in fifty different ways. After ua while he stopped and listened 
and found he was talking into a deud phone. 
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He opened his hand and the “receiver fell the length of its 
cord, It began swinging in a long arc—back and forth— 
monotonously:. The arc shortened, The receiver moved lazily. 
It was still moving when the man was back. in his third floor 
room, crouched on the bed. Hours passed; _ unnoted, un- 
numbered. 

Night fell and two soft-footed shadows moved up State Street 
‘and turned east on. Ohio. They were unobtrusive little men— 
the kind you see here and there but who never quite register. 
You always catch them with the corner of your eye while 
you're turning to look at something else, and you never quite 
remember what they looked like. . 

They drifted to a stop in front of the tumbledown rooming 
house. They looked at each other. They weren’t talkative. 
They nodded in ‘unison and climbed the stairs. 

The trick bell stopped them for a minute. They looked at 
each other again. Then one of them rapped on the door. 

The woman greeted them with the complete lack of expres- 
sion that seemed to be part of her. She opened the door and 
stood waiting for someone to say something. 

One of the men opened his lips but barely wide enough to 
let some words out. The woman stood mute. e other. man 
stepped ‘forward, Tapped out an order, and jammed a black 
45 against the woman’s body. . 

They climbed the stairs miiple’ file, the woman in the lead. 
In the attic, the woman tapped timidly—like an exploring wood- 
pecker—and when the man answered, she said: : 

“It’s me. Somebody left an envelope for you.” 

She opened the door slightly. The weight of the two men 
hit it. It flew inward and one of the men grabbed the woman’s 
arm and shoved her roughly forward. She flew across the 
room, her dressing gown flowing out behind her. She hit the 
wall and dropped down to the floor like a handful of wet mud. 
She sobbed, deep in her throat, huddled there and clutched the 
gown. tight at her throat:. 

But no one was paying any-attention to her. The two men q 
had their eyes on the roomer who was stretched back across 
the bed. He was leaning on stiff arms ‘slanted out behind him, 
his weight resting on the heels of his hands... 

There was no fear in his face. The expression he wore 
‘was something beyond fear. It was the look of a man“who 
was used to dying—a man who had died often in the time 
now passed and could face the real thing as mere anticlimax. 

Four slugs did the trick; the first two in the forehead, neatly 
placed. These from the gunner who carried the black 45. And 
a pair in the body. from the. pearl-handled .38 in the hand of 
the second thug. You could have laid a poker chip over these 
last two holes. 
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The woman’s throat worked, but the sounds would not come 
out ene sobbed and her eyes closed but her brain kept on 
working. 

The .38 hoodlum glanced at the woman, then back at his 

companion with raised eyebrows. The other twisted a lip. 
This brought a shrug from the eyebrow-lifter, who turned 
away from the woman, dug into his pocket, and brought forth 
a nickel. This he tossed on the bed. “There’s your carfare, 
buddy,” he said. 
. Like two shadows, the men drifted down the stairs into the 
street. To the woman it was like magic. They were there— 
then they were gone. She worked her throat again and found 
that she could scream, ° 


She screamed again and again and again. 


The headline in Rick Mason’s morning paper read: 
, ECHO OF DURYEA CASE IN 
- ‘OHIO STREET MURDER 


Mason, one of Chicago’s more fortunate private investigators 
in that he had the big Global Indemnity account tied up, read 
the headline*over morning coffee in his three-room North Side 
apartment. He went through the appended story very carefully. 

Late the previous night—the paper said—two thugs had 
walked into a rooming house on Ohio Street, cowed the land- 
lady, and had murdered in cold blood an as-yet-unidentified 
roomer.. The man had been a tenant there for only a short 
time and had held himself strictly in seclusion, The police had 
been unable to find any identification upon the man or among 
his belongings. . 

The point of high interest was the discovery of a scrapbook 
in his suitcase—a book almost filled with newspaper clippings 
pertaining to a single subject—a five-year-old heldup and 
jewel robbery for which a wel! known police character—one 
Mike Duryea—was now serving a term in Joliet Penitentiary. 

Rick put down the paper after a second reading, picked up 
his coffee cup, and gave undivided attention to the carpet. Un- 
moving, he stared at the carpet for some time, 

He had wide-set, gray eyes, and a wide mouth, this Mason, 
and a nick in the lobe of his right ear, put there by a close 
bullet some years before. His age could have been anywhere 
between thirty and thirty-five—probably closer to the latter. — 

That about got him except for a nervous habit he’d developed 
of jerking his left shoulder when startled. die jerked that 
shoulder now as the doorbell rang. 

He got up and went over and opened the door, whereupon a 
mild voice observed, “Kind of late in the day for Global’s 
private eye to be sitting around jn his slippers.” 
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Rick said, “Hi Garrity,” and went ‘back to his coffee. 

The one addressed as’ Garrity came in and closed the door. 
He walked over to the lounge and eyed the coffee pot with 
approval. “Oh for the life of a bachelor,” he sighed. 

“Cups are in the ‘kitchen,” Rick Mason replied. 

Garrity went to the kitchen and came back with a thick 
o mug. He ‘filled it from the pot and sat dewn | on: the 
ounge. 

Rick took a cigarette from. a ‘hammered- silver box on ‘the 
coffee table. He lit it with a hammered-silver lighter and blew 
a cloud of smoke at the ceiling. “How are things in Homicide 
these days?” 

“Picking up—picking up,” Garrity. ‘said, wiping his mus- 
tache. “Found us a stiff on Ohio Street last night. That’s why 
I dropped over. Thought. you might be interested.” 

Garrity, up from pounding a beat to a spot on the Homicide 
Squad, was a wisp of a man bordering on fifty. He was unim- 
pressive, He wore a black derby and this morning his black 
mustache was higher on one side than the other. He didn’t 
look much like a cop. There was a. deceptive . harmlessness 
about him. But Rick Mason knew of four men who had been 
buried as a result of shooting it out with the unobtrusive little 
policeman. 

- Rick indicated the paper on the lounge. “T was just reading 
about it,” he said. “Is he still unidentified?” 

- Garrity nodded. “We can’t’ seem to make the guy. Got him: 
tagged as from out-of-state. A dark-faced, dark-haired gigolo 
type who looks like he’s been on the skids tor quite a while.” 

“That scrapbook.” 

“Yeah. How about that? What’s the guy carrying around all 
the dope on Duryea and the Rajah Emerald case for?” 

-’. “Damned if I know. That ‘was 2 Global case but it was’ 
before my time.” 

Garrity refilled his cup. “Global: paid off as I remember.” 

“Through the nose. Seventy-five grand. Lacey Crandell 
hasn’t been the same since.’ 

“Five years ago.” Garrity sighed. “Tl was riding a prowl car 
out in Clearing then. As I recall, Duryea heisted the Rajah 
Emerald -off a jewelry house runner while he was. carrying the 
rock to Evanston. The runner was making delivery_to a buyer.” 

“That was it, roughly. A squad car cruised by almost in. 
‘time to break up the heist, but not quite. Duryea beat it. through 
an alley and got clear. He hid out in a hotel room for twenty- 
four hours. They then picked him up and he got eight years.” 

“What about the runner’s guard: He had one, didn’t he?” 

“Uh-huh. The guy was yellow. He took off down the 
street like all hell was after him. He went back to the office 
and resigned.” 
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“Hmmmm. Wonder where Duryea ditched that damn 
emerald?” 

Rick jammed: his cigarette into the ash tray. “Nobody 
knows, I guess, except Duryea. He didn’t have it on him when 


_ they picked him up, and he didn’t talk.” 


“I was just thinking” Garrity raised a finger as though 
he’d just remembered something. “By the way—Duryea gets 
out of Joliet one of these days—next Wednesday to be exact. 


He’s been a good boy and they’re ‘giving him the heave-ho. 
‘Did you know that?” 


Rick was slow in replying. “As a matter of fact, I didn’t. 
Lacey Crandell must have forgotten to tell me.” 

“You'll be on Duryea’s tail no doubt.” 

“With seventy-five thousand of Global's money still out- 
standing—what do you think?” 

“I was pretty sure Crandell would turn you loose on him. And 
that brings up something else.” 

“What?” 

‘T’ve got a hunch you might turn up something on this 
Ohio Street kill while you're wandering around after Duryea. 
I’m assigned to that stiff and anything you toss my ia be 
no end of appreciated.” 

“Tl keep it in mind.” a 

“Thanks,” Garrity said, getting to his feet. ‘Be moved toward 
the door, settling the black derby carefully on his skull. He 
opened the door and turned. “Being a homicide dick is a 
tough racket,” he complained. “If it wasn’t for Molly and the 
two kids I’d quit and get a job sitting in front of a bank vault. 
But that’s what a guy gets for marrying late.” He tossed a 
vague so-long over his shoulder and wandered out into the hall. 

Then he turned and poked his head in again. “Oh, by the 
way. I forgot to tell you. Duryea’s got a girl-friend. A babe 
named Alma Tate. Drops out to Joliet to visit him pretty 
regular. She lives at the North Loop Hotel.” 

“Have you talked to her?” 

Garrity shook his head. “Nope. I’m a homicide man. There 
was no killing on that caper. It belongs to the robbery detail. 
So-long.” 

Alone, Rick got up and went into the bathroom. He stripped 
off his pajamas and thought about Lacey Crandell. Seventy- 
five-thousand bucks Global had paid out. Seventy-five grand 
still lying around somewhere—buried deep in the green heart 
of an emerald. Lacey Crandell would want that dough back. 
He was that kind of a guy, 


. LACEY CRANDELL’S WORLD was bounded by the four walls 
of his office. So far as he was concerned, nothing of interest lay 
beyond. No one lived out there except a pack of thieves who 
were forever trying to do Global Indemnity out of some hard- 
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earned cash. Frauds stalked the earth in. company ‘with other 
frauds. Embezzlement and arson were skills” taught in £6 
public. schools. 

Lacey was a round little man with a round little body ana a 
round little head. His fingers looked like round balls stuck to- 
gether at the joints. He had started to: work for Global as 
an office boy at the age of: fourteen. ‘Now, at fifty-three he 
was ‘head of Claims. He liked being head of Claims and he 
really worked at the job. 

He had been studying a: memo when. Rick walked into his. 
office. He. looked up and waved. the. paper triumphantly. 
“What was I telling you? Look out for those no-spik- -English 
boys, I said. Well, I dug around in that garage this morning 
and turned up the timing device. The © goon hadn’ t even 
bothered to ditch it.” — 

Rick stretched out in an easy chair nd studied his hat band. 
“Remember the Duryea case?” 

‘ *Qould I forget it? Seventy-five grand..I want that emerald, 
damn it. The thing belongs to Global and I want, it.” 

“Duryea leaves Joliet next Wednesday.” 

Crandell silently pointed a finger at his wall calendar. The 
date of the coming Wednesday was circled.in red. “That’s when 
you go to work, son. That’s when you. shake the lead out and 
start earning your salt.” 

“Who got that money, Lace?” 

“The jewelry house. They held title until the stone went: 
into the purchaser’s hands. It never got there.”. 

“And the messenger? I suppose he dropped out of sight after 
the trial.” 

“Right! He wds scared to death of. Duryéa. We had a hell 
of a time getting him to even testify. A little guy. named 


Massey.” 

“Am I going to handle the thing straight through? Right 
down the line?” 

“You’re going to handle it. What do you mean—right 
down the line?” 

“Nothing indirect. Nobody goes around me and gets to you.” 

“It’s your baby. Why? You got a beef?” 

“No. It’s just. that when money like this is involved, cop- 
pers like to horn in. I don’t want any of them giving yau a 
song and dance about rating a cut. We may have to hand out 
ere “dough, but I want to put it where itll do the most 


‘ Crandell nodded but’ he looked a trifle uneasy. “Okay, but 
go easy on handing out dough. It’s bad practice.” 

Rick got up and put on his hat. “Okay, butterball. Just 
so we understand each other.” He. was halfway out. the door 
he ponies ened: “Get me that rock—and don’t call me’ 

utterball.’ 
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The clerk at the North Loop Hotel had black tight-fitting 
hair, a thin tight-fitting face, and a hangover. He eyed Rick 
Mason with just enough Insolence to be nasty. without being 
vulgar and got: very, busy with a travel folder, ; 

Rick waited. He put his elbows on the black marble desk 
and looked across at the rack of pigeon holes behind the clerk. 
Under each opening was.a bright metal number. Rick won- 
dered which one belonged to Alma Tate, _ . errr 

White letters, pushed into the holes, made an irregular 
pattern. Old letters and new; crisp letters and dog-eared; 
letters begging, Baby won’t. you please come home; letters 
snarling, Stay away you heel. The world, Rick thought, turned 
on re pieces of paper that Uncle Sam delivers for a few 
cents. : 4 : 

He rubbed his chin and kept on looking at the rack until 
@ small, lean man in rubber-soled shoes and a blue serge suit 
brushed up against his shoulder and pushed a big black cigar 
into his face. The butt of the cigar was gripped firmly in the 
ae wee teeth. When he talked it. bobbed up and down, 

e said: ; . 5 

“Hello, Mason. I’m Nick Slezak, the house dick here. Any 
little thing I can do for you?” 

Rick turned his head and looked down and said, “Should 
there he?” He couldn’t remember ever having met Slezak, 
‘anyone who looked like Slezak, or anyone who munched on a 
Cigar the way Slezak did. : 

The house detective gave out a short, quick laugh. 

“Don’t get me- wrong. I-mean anything like kicking this 
character’s teeth out and then maybe apologizing for the 
stinky brand of help we have to put up with these days.” 

Hot color smeared the clerk’s snfoothly barbered cheeks, 
He threw Slezak a vicious look and Slezak sneered at him. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” The clerk asked of Rick. The 
sir weighed five pounds. |. 

“Alma Tate. I’m told she’s registered here.” 

The clerk turned to a Kardex file. “Room 507,” he said, 
‘and went back to his travel folder. Rick looked at the pigeon 
hole over that number. There was no key in it. 

He murmured, “Thanks,” and moved toward the booth 
marked House Telephone beside the desk. He picked up the 
receiver and asked for 507. ; 

A husky voice answered. Rick said, “The name is Mason. 
I’m with Global Indemnity Company. We insure jewelry. 
Sometimes when it gets lost we pay to get it back. Interested?” 

Her laugh was cool, self-assured. ‘“He’s been in the can 
five years and he’s just coming out, so you turn up. Where 
have you been all that time?” 

“Does it matter, baby? I'm here now. That's what's im- 
portant.” : 
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. ‘The laughter stopped and there was: silence. When the 
voice: returned it was hard and brittle: “Listen! Stay away 
from me! Understand? If you so much as tip your hat em 
the street I’ll yell murder and arson! Is that clear?” ; 

Rick took the receiver away from his ear and looked at be 
It wasn’t smoking. He put-it back to his éar and found tha 
the line was dead. He hung up thé receiver and stepped from 
the booth. He was halfway to the street entrance, when he 
felt a hand on his arm. It was Slezak. 

“How about stepping into my office for a second? I got a 
bottle there and I always like to buy a drink for visiting fire-. 
men.” Slezak hooked. a fraternal arm through Rick’s and said, 
“Those weasel-faced room clerks give me an ache. You got to 
needle hell out of them to get a civil answer.” 

Rick withdrew his arm. and followed Slezak. 

“Y’m over here,” Slezak prattled. “It. says House Detective 
on the door so they put a palm tree in front of it. Might make 
any crooked ‘guests nervous.” : 

They rounded the palm tree and went inside. Slezak closed 
the door. “I got Scotch,” . he announced. He reached into the. 
middle drawer of a green file cabinet and brought out a half- 
empty bottle. He balanced his cigar butt on the edge of the 
file cabinet top and took two shot glasses from the drawer of 
a golden oak desk. The desk was set against the wall under a 
painting of a slightly cock-eyed girl with no clothes on. The 
girl was braiding four feet of yellow hair. She didn’t seem to be 
in any hurry. 

Slezak poured the shots. He handed one to Rick, motioned 
toward a chair and lifted the other drink. He sat on the edge 
of the desk. “I don’t suppose you remember me,” he said. 

Then his eyes followed Rick’s to the picture; ‘Hell of.a 
looking thing, ain’t she? I keep her around for the laughs. 
Never in my life did I see such a dame.” 

Rick said: “No, I can’t seem to remember you. Must have 
been quite a while back.” 

“No reason why you should, but I’ve got a camera eye. I 
never forget a face.” 

“Is that so?” Rick asked politely. 

“It was a few years ago. 1 was a harness bull out at Grand 
Crossing. You brought Marty Swain in one night with an arm 
broken at the shoulder joint.” —. 

_ Rick remembered Swain. A cheap hoodlum who’d lifted a 
bracelet off the fat wrist of an ex-janitor’s wife in River Forest. 
“Swain’s dead now.” are 

Slezak poured another drink and said: “You do a lot of 
work for Global now, don’t you?” Rick didn’t answer and the 
little house dick went on hurriedly: “I’ll tell you what I had 
in mind. A guy with a job like mine gets a@ hold of things. 
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uests walk out and leave them in, their rooms or somebody: 

as a pair of gold cuff links and needs a fin. Stuff like that. 
Anyway a fellow named. Miller checked out yesterday and left 
something on his dresser I thought ‘you might like to see.” 

Slezak emptied his shot glass and set it~ down. “Just a 
minute,” he said. “I'll get it.” : 

He left the office, losing the door behind him. 

‘Rick poured another short one, let it roll down slowly, leaned 
forward and looked at the signature in the lower left hand 
corner of the painting. It could have been any ‘nine-letter 
name you wanted to make it. He crossed over to the window 
‘and looked out. into the street. It was filled with hungry 
people going to funeh and people who were no longer hungry 
coming back. He looked at them and wondered what made 
Alma Tate so tough. A stone the size of the Rajah would not 
be easy to dispose of. She should: at least have wanted : to 
hear the size of ‘his offer. 

The thought occurred to him that’ the Rajah had already 
been passed on. He mulled that over and didn’t like it. Duryea 
had had only twenty-four hours. Rick decided he’d have to 
bet Duryea could lay his hands on the stone come freedom. 
But if that was true, why wasn’t Alma Tate ready to talk? 

The door opened and closed. Rick turned. Slezak was ane 
ing. there with a gun in-his hand. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Siezax came forward slowly, squinting at the gun. He held it 
out and said, “This is it. What do you ‘think of it?” 

It was a wicked-looking German Luger with a slanted butt 
and a high sight on the tip of the blue steel barrel. Rick took 
dt by the barrel and hefted it. It was the kind of a gun you 
could use to blast your way out of a bank vault. 

“Nice piece,” Rick said. “If you’re hunting. puffalo. Hard to 
get shells for it.” 

‘ Slezak seemed disappointed. “I thought you might like to 
uy it.” 

Rick shook his head. “Plug it up and sell it to somebody a. 
a door stop. 

Slezak erininea: “If I can’t sell it maybe T’ll turn it over to. 
the cops.” : 

“Good idea.” Rick moved toward the door. “Thanks ‘for the 
drinks. We’ll get together again sometime.” : 

“If you ever need any help, let me know,” Slezak said. “I’ve 
got time for side work on this job.” 

“Til do that:” And Rick went out, leaving Slezak. staring: 
regretfully at the Luger. : 

As Rick rounded the palm tree, the room clerk beckoned 
with a regal motion of his hand. He even smiled. Rick changed 
his course and moved toward the desk. 

“The young lady you called. She phoned down and asked 
if you were still here. She would like to see you in her room.” 

The clerk’s smile inquired as to whether he had earned an 
honest dollar. 

He hadn’t. Rick said, “Thanks,” and turned toward the 
elevator bank.~On the fifth floor he followed diminishing 
numbers down a quiet hall and turned a corner. 

Then ne knocked on the door of the girl who might know 
what had become of the Rajah Emerald. No one sprained an 
ankle opening the door. A second knock brought results. 

Alma Tate was a blonde—one of the lightest shades the 
beauty shops had to offer—anqd she was certainly something 
for a man in jail to think about. 

She opened the door wider and cast Rick a glance. It was 
a special kind of a glance. It was woven from the whole cloth 
of contempt and bordered with frank disgust. Rick got the 
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idea that there was nothing vasual about it. It had been very 
‘carefully put together. He started to. take his hat off. Then he 
changed his mind and left it on. He walked inte the room 
‘and closed the door. 

Conditions inside indicated that’ Alma Tate hadn’t been up 
very long. The bed was freshly messed and her clothes were 
scattered here and there. A green dress over the back ef one 
chair; a gorgeous mink coat.over another. The coat had been 
dumped there without ceremony. It had a rich brown satin 
lining and it was.a hell of an expensive item. It had cost some- - 
one a pretty wad of cash. The label on the inside bore the. 
name of Fitch & Co., Custom Furriers, as 
_ Alma Tate had moved. from the door to the dressing table. 
She sat in front of the latter, now, staring sourly into the mir- 
ror. Rick Mason tossed the green dress on the bed. He un- 
cavered a pair of frothy hose. These followed the dress and he 
sat down in the chair. He watched Alma Tate in the mirror. 

Twenty-eight or thirty would have about gotten her age, — 
. The eyes, mirrored in the glass, were a mixture of blue and 
green. She rubbed a long-fingered hand across her face where 
yesterday’s makeup still lingered. The makeup clung valiantly, 
trying to cover the tell-tale marks of some years of. fast Jiving. 
Smail wrinkles tugged peevishly at the corners of her sullen 
‘mouth. All too soon they would be large wrinkles. 

Alma Tate had ‘spoken no word. Rick waited. He realized, 
as he sat there, that her state of undress was a gesture of con- 
tempt and a projection of the disgust act. She was running a’ 
comb through her hair when she finally ‘deigned to speak: 

“So.you’re the private snoop for Global, How’s the sewer- 
cleaning business these days?” . 

Rick said: “TI think you’ ve made your point. You ought to 
put some.clothes on now.” 

She flushed. Her pouting mouth becamé even mose sullen 
as she got up. and walked to the open closet. She had the 
movement of a lithe, graceful animal. Rick looked at her and 
thought of Mike Duryea coming out of ‘prison, She snatched 
a blue robe and twisted into it. She turned and- gave Rick 
Mason a faceful of hostility: “What. do you want, snoop?” Her 
teeth gleamed white. on 

“Why did you change your mind?” Rick asked. 

“What do you mean?” : 

“When I talked to you first you wouldn’t see me. Then you 
called down and told me to conie up. Why?” 

Her quick change of expression told him that he had some-. 
thing. Not much maybe, but something. 

“I got the idea that you were making an offer. Let’s say that 
my curiosity got the best of me.’ 
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“Okay. Let’s say that. And let’s say you've got an emerald 
for sale and that I’m on a buying spree.” 

She. laughed at him. “You're nuts, I don’t like your face or- 
the color of your necktie. Get out! Get out now!” She’d stopped 
laughing and-her face was ugly. : 

Riek got up and walked ovtr close to her. He looked deep 
into her eyes and didn’t like what, he saw there. He slapped 
her hard across the mouth, 

Then he left, amd as he walked toward the elevator he was 
not happy. He had never struck a woman in his life and it had 
never even remotely occurred to him to do so before. That 
slap had been a victory for the blonde girl and a defeat for 
Rick Mason: She had: uncovered a weakness in him that he 
hadn’t known existed. For that he hated her and at the 
moment he didn’t think very highly of himself. 


Rick Mason got into the Packard coupe he’d parked at the 
curb and swung it over into Michigan Boulevard. He drove five 
and a half blocks and pulled up in front of a modernistic shop 
with angular lettering on thé marquee spelling out Fitch & 
Company—Custom Furriers. 

He left the car at the curb and went into the shop. 


The Fitch Company believed in luxurious appointments and 
sales-girls to match. From where he stood he could see two 
brunettes and:a red-head. After swift appraisal he selected the 
red-head and gave her what he hoped was a winning smile. 
She smiled back and came hurrying over to be of service. 

She was young for the job Rick thought—not more than 
eighteen—and could have passed as almost anyone’s kid sister. 
She was as pretty as grandmother’s favorite cameo and she 
wore four-inch spike’ heels on her cute little shoes. Without 
the heels she could have walked under the bed after . your 
collar button. She said, “Good afternoon. May I serve you?” 

Rick hoped that she could. “The mink situation,” he said. 
“How is it?” 

She had tremendous blue eyes. They lit. up like hundred 
watt bulbs and she regarded Rick with distinct favor. : 

oun some lovely creations in mink, Step this way, 
please.” 

He followed her to the rear of the salon. There was quite 
a lot to see back there—snappy furniture, pastel shadings, 
expensive design—but no fur coats. 

These were brought out, Rick learned, one at a time and 
with proper reverence. At the Fitch Company they taught their 
girls to carry a fur coat the way you'd carry a paralyzed rich 
aunt with no 
' The little red-head did it with exceptional grace. She left 
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Rick seated in a chair of yellow leather and bright chromium 
and vanished into an anteroom. A moment later she returned 
with five thousand dollars’ worth of shimmering mink, She 
spread it over her arm as a priest spreads an altar cloth.’ 

“Isn’t it gorgeous?” 

“That’s the word,” Rick agreed, “but—”. 

She was quick on the uptake, “Lorenze—Patricia Lorenze,” 
she said sweetly. “And the price will really astound you.” 


“I don’t doubt. it. But as a matter of fact I’m not much 
interested in. the coats you have for sale. Yr m hunting informa- 
tion on one you already ‘got rid of.” 

Rick took a ten dollar bill from his pocket. He fingered it 
idly and watched Miss Lorenze change in a dozen little ways 
and become a different girl. The hundred watt lamps. went 
out. Her eyes narrowed a little: 

“For Pete’s sake! Why did you let me drag this out? Tt’ ‘Ss 
no fun traipsing all over with armloads of this stuff.” : 

Rick rubbed a. slow hand over his chin while Miss Lorenize’s 
eyes flicked against the ten spot and bounced back to. ‘Rick's 

ace : 

“You'd remember the coat, ” Rick said. - “It was. cut in sort 
of a Russian style. A high collar and high lapels that stood 
out. You know what I mean—pointed. It had only one but- 
ton—a large gold one over on the left side.” 

The red-headed Miss. Lorenze. did some thinking. She did 
about ten dollars’ worth and then said. “I think I. remember. 
There were three of them. Ghastly looking things.” 

. “If I could find out who you sold them. to, I might sain 
myself a few dollars beyond the ten.” 

“Pq have to check and call you later.” 

Rick became very cordial. He shook hands with Miss 
Lorenze. She had a small, soft hand but it was big enough to 
cover.a folded ten dollar bill. 

“Maybe you could ring me tonight,” he Suggested. “Make 
it about eleven.” : 

He gave her his home phone number and went out and got 
into the Packard. He drove over and parked in a lot on 
Salle Street and walked half a block to a chop house. He went 
in and ordered a steak an inch thick and large enough to cover 
an open manhole. The waiter brought him one quite a little 
thinner than that and small enough to go anywhere in. the 
United States for six cents first class mail. 

‘Rick looked at it. The waiter looked at it. The paler smiled 
dreamily and wandered away. 

Rick ate his dinner, 


Rick had an office on the fifth floor of a’ “puilding - on 
Wabash Avenue. He used the place principally for a mailing 
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address, dropping in when. he thought, of it to pick up bills, 
advertisements, and whatnot. 

A baldheaded midget of an Irishman. ran the elevator. His 
name was McCarthy and he really didn’t have to work. In his 
spare time he made a hundred and eighty-five dollars a week 
playing the horses and he’d tell you alt about it- anytime you 
cared to listen. 

-He grinned at Riek and said, “A dame was looking for you. 
A: chunky little babe.” 

“My wife probably,” Rick murmuted. 

“Don’t kid me. You got no more of a wife than a ‘horsefly. 
She said she’d get in touch later.” . 

Rick took a half dollar from his pocket and flipped it into 
the air. McCarthy caught. it like a seagull snapping up a min- 
hed “Forget the bangtails and buy yourself a meal,” ‘Rick 
sa 

“Hell, I can run this into Palm Springs money with any kind 
of a break. 

There was mail in the office. Three letters. A firm in St. 
Louis had some new handcuffs for sale. A: professor named 
Talcott had written a book on Ten Points of Scientific In- 
vestigation. He wanted to sell Rick a copy and had a picture 
of himself on the brochure. He looked sad, as though the book 
hadn’t sold very well. 

The third envelope contained a bill for the rent. 

Rick hauled out a battered typewriter and compiled a re- 
port, long overdue at Global Indemnity Company. He addressed 
an envelope and sealed the report. inside. Buf he couldn’t 
find a stamp then, so he tossed the report into a drawer where 
it would stay until Lacey Crandell began raising hell. 

This done, Rick put his feet on the desk and went into con- 
ference with the far wall. 

His thoughts went here.and there but kept drifting back 
to the murder on Ohio Street. That character had been a 
wrongo. Had to be. Consider the lack of identification. Con- 
sider the scrapbook. Where had he gotten that scrapbook and 
what had he planned to do with it? How was he involved 
in the Rajah case? ; 

The reopening of the Duryea affair stemmed officially from 
that murder but it had not of itself precipitated it. The case 
would have been reopened anyhow. Global would never allow 
Mike Duryea any rest until the whereabouts of the emerald 
ba = povabiianed. AS a matter ot principle they’d hound hell out 
(1) . 

But here, with Duryea a few | days from freedom, a man who 
seemed: to be tied into the'case is found dead in a crummy 
esietpeen house. Why had that. murder waited. five years to 

appen 

Rick reached. out. for -the: ‘telephone and dialed. the Dale, 
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Lacey Crandell’s hotel on Arlington Place. Crandell answered 
and Rick said: 

“Did you send a woman to my office?” 

“Uh-huh. There was a girl in about the Duryea deal. ‘Tt, 
didn’t talk to her much because you said you wanted to handle 
the thing. I gave her your office and your apartment. a 

Rick said okay and so long. 

“How about some results?” Crandell growled. 

Rick said so-long and hung up. 

Then he lifted the receiver again and dialed the North Loop 
Hotel. Inherently lazy, he got the number from information 
rather than looking it up himself. He asked for Alma Tate. 

There was a rattling of connections and then a voice saying 
hello—a man’s voice—Slezak’s voice. 

Rick said, “This is Mason,” and immediately Slezak began to 
talk. He talked for quite a while. He was still talking when 
Rick hung up and put the phone back on his desk. ~ 

He stared morosely at the wall. Almd Tate wasn’t at the 
North Loop Hotel anymore. Her address had been changed. 


They’d moved her to the morgue. 


McCarthy was gone. A scrub woman grudgingly consented 
to take Rick down along with a broom and three mop pails. 
He walked around to the lot and unlocked the Packard and 
a voice came over his shoulder, 

“Get in and we'll breeze.” cfs 

*.The voice was hard, clipped. Rick stiffened and cursed to. 
himself ina matter-of-fact manner. He asked, “Who says we 
Ww ” 

“A guy that can blow your left kidney out with a .45 slug 
of vor get tricky. Okay?” 

ay.” 


Rick pushed over behind the wheel and put the key he’d 
taken from his pocket into the ignition lock. His passenger 
got in beside’ him and slammed the door. Rick caught his 
profile against the window. It was a long, hard profile, rough 
and irregular. It looked as though it had been hacked out of 
a slab of granite. The line of the nose pointed straight down. 
toward the black automatic the man was holding against Rick’s 


side. 

Rick pushed the starter and thought of his own automatic. 
It was home in the top drawer of the dresser. Maybe it was 
just as well, Rick thought. If he’d been c aye it this moke 
would probably take it away froni him. He looked like a*man 
who loved lots of guns. 

“Where to?” if : 

“Wait a minute.” The man’s ties hand reached over and 
patted Rick in suspicious places.: - - 

“Home under the sink,” Rick grunted. 
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“Take the Outer Drive south.” . 

Rick went around the block and came out on Michigan. He 
headed south, came to-an outlet, and swung into Grant Park. 
He hit the Outer Drive and turned south again. 

Granite Face hadn’t said a. word. With the automatic in his 
fist he didn’t have to. He finally opened his mouth, clicked his 
teeth, as though his plates didn’t fit and said, “Take your 
time. ‘Not too fast.” He reached out and snapped open the 
nee compartment and felt around inside. Satisfied, he closed 

again. 

“What's the-pitch?” Rick asked. we meeting someone?” 

The man said, “Shaddup.” 

Rick “shaddup” and drove south. 

Lake Michigan pecked fretfully at the huge boulders ning 
its shore, tossed up small jets of spray, each one wearing off a 
microscopic bit of cement. It was a slow process but the “lake 
didn’t mind. It had a lot of time.° 

At-18th Street: the man with the gun- said, “Pull out into 
the park at the next break.” 

Rick drove on slowly. After a while he turned left into a 
lane leading toward the old World’s Fair grounds. 

That. had been a nice fair, People; activity; bright lights. 
He wished some of the people would on back. They’d come 
in handy now. 

“Pull up.” 

Rick braked the Packard, It had been a steady, faithful 
Packard. He hoped it would like its next owner. A little water 
trickled down his back. 

“Okay?” 

“Okay. You aren’t too ‘smart, chum. You know that? Wide 
open without a gun. An old lady with a poker in her mitt 
could walk away with you.” 

“I guess you’ve got something there,” Rick said, rubbing 
his chin. 

“Lay the. hands on top of the wheel.and leave them there.” 

‘Rick laid his hands on top of the wheel and left them there. 

“Scared of a guy without a rod?” Rick-asked softly. 

His world was suddenly lit up by a cannonade of shooting 
Stars. His head split down the center and began breaking into 
small pieces. He slumped forward against the wheel. His ears 
roared and he raised his head groggily. 

“T don’t like your attitude,” the man said. “I came out here 
to earn a few bucks and I’d like your cooperatio: j 

It didn’t seem healthy to say anything so aes remained 
silent. 

“You’ve got the idea that you’re going to get : a hold of the 
Rajah Emerald as soon as Duryéa hits town?” 
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“Something like that.” 

ate ts come you haven’t turned. it up while he roosted in the 
can?” 

Rick shrugged. “It hasn’t shown anywhere. It won't move 
until Duryea comes out of jail and moves it.” 

The man with the gun gave that some conaidétation: The 
night brooded. The lake lapped gently at the shore. “Okay,” 
he said finally, “if you get your hooks on it how much is your 
take from Global Indemnity?” 

'.“What the hell do you care?” 

‘{f it’s less than fifteen grand there’s a fella’d like ‘to talk 

some business with you.” 


Rick shook his head soggily. Pain cascaded down his “neck 
into his spine. “You guys talk business the way the Commos 
do. Who is it?. Duryea?” 

“Never mind who it is now. Just- 

The man stopped talking and- fentened: up, his eyes veered 
toward the Outer Drive where a car, cruising slowly, was pulling 
into the lane Rick had recently followed. He said, “Prowl car 
hunting for neckers. Sit tight, you. They'll move on maybe. 
If you peep you get it first.” 

“Why so jumpy? We're just a couple of men talking business?” 
Rick saw the beads of sweat on the man’s forehead. The sweat 
gleamed in the dash light: He saw the odd mannerisms that 
~pointed to only one thing—a coked-up gunman. 

“They ain’t taking me. I can’t afford to be took.” ‘The touch 
of hysteria in the words made the short hair on the back of 
Rick’s neck stand at attention. 

The prowl car moved with maddening slowness. It came 
abreast of the Packard, stopped, waited as though beset by 
indecision, 

“I only wanted to pick up a,quick buck,” the gunman 
ae and there was a sob in his whisper; a sob anda 
snar 

“Then sit still and make it. Nobody’s stopping you.” 

The rear door of the prowl car opened. A plainclothes man 
‘got out. He put leisurely hands on his hips and surveyed the 
Packard casually. After a few moments he stepped to the front 
of the police car and snapped on a spotlight. The been began 
arcing around, 

The gunman jammed the .45 into Ricks side. “Gun it, God 
damn you! Gun it?’ 

Rick hit the horn button with his fist and jammed his right 
elbow into the gunman’s midriff. He swung his body, hoping to 
twist out of gun line. 

He just barely made it. 

The roar of the .45 was like a charge of dynamite going off 
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in a telephone. booth. The slug plowed a hot furrow across 
Rick’s back. The seat shuddered as lead Tipped into ‘the up- 
holstery. 

Rick Mason got one in then, just as the ‘man: opened the 
door. Rick’s fist slammed against the side of the man’s skull 
and he shot out of the car. He went head first. 

He screamed as he hit the ground on ‘all fours. 

He came up blasting. 

But he didn’t blast wildly, The plainclothes man, standing 
flat-footed beside the prowl car took a slug squarely. He 
grabbed high on his right shoulder, spun from the impact, and 
meited straight down to the ground. - 

The gunman quit shooting now and began. running. He was 
good at that too, put not quite good enough. A second cop in 
the prowl car rested a gun on his wrist and fired one unhurried 
shot. Forty yards down the lane the hood stopped as though 
he’d lost something. He knelt down in the dimness to look for 
it. He sobbed out a protest against all the injustices of the 
world. He coughed and went into a tired slump. He didn’t move 
after that. 

There was a period of re a a time of careful waiting. 
Then the spot moved on and Settled a circle of white light 
around the Packard, Rick Mason blinked while Garrity got 
out of the squad car and came toward him. Garrity was blowing 
absently into the barrel of his gun. He put a foot on the 
.Packard’s running board and pushed his head inside. - 

“Your. friend seemed kind of impetuous. Looked almost like 
he was asking for a slug.” 

“I think he must have been hot the way he acted, He was 
powdered up too.” 

Rick tried moving his back. Tt moved. Aside from the burning: 
it felt all right. 

“I’d been to your apartment and you weren’t there,” Garrity 
said. “I tried your office. We were just driving up when I saw 
the sprinter here climb into your car. We tailed along.” 

“Thanks,” Rick said. 

“We've. got some. things to talk about,” Garrity said mildly. 
“That is if we can find a little time between killings.” 

“I heard about Alma Tate getting a knife through the 
heart,” Rick said. “I talked to Slezak at the Norn Loop. I 
guess you know Slezak ‘by now.” 

“Yeah, I know him. Did. he call you?” Garrity’s questions 
weren’t ‘tough nor friendly, cordia] nor hostile. They. were 
just flat, impersonal questions. 

— I called there and asked for Alma Tate. They put Slezak 


> 


on 
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“A cleaning woman found the body about an hour after 
you left. You were the last known visitor.” 

“T slapped her. I didn’t kill her.” 

Garrity sighed. ‘ ‘No. I suppose you didn’t. Who’ s the character ° 
down the line?” 

“Never saw him before.” ° 

“What was it all about?” 

“He seemed to be the advance agent for a deal on the Rajah 
Emerald.” 

“Who did he say was behind the deal?” 

“He didn’t say. You broke up the party too quick. He offered 
me fifteen grand for something.” 

“For what?” 

“He didn’t say.” . 

he ‘cop who had stopped the slug was Seated on the run- 
ning board of the prowl car.. He set up a plaintive howl. “For 
Pete’s sake! When you guys get through booting it.around how 
about this slug in my shoulder. Is it. too much to ask for a 
ride to the hospital?” 

Garrity ignored him. Garrity said: “That’s what I like about 
you, Mason. You say so little in so few words.” 

“That’s the. way it was.” 

Garrity turned and crunched down the lane to where the 
gunman had Jain down and called it a life. Rick could see the 
little homicide dick crouched over the still body. Rick pushed 
an inquiring hand across the small of his back. There was 
some warm wetness but not too much. The slug had only 
singed him. 

Garrity was coming back up the lane, 

“A smart gee. No identification, There are more nobodies 
being killed lately.” He put his gun away and said, “Stick 
around until the wagon comes, I’ve got to take McErlane in 
and get that slug taken out of his shoulder.” 

McErlane grunted sourly, “I’m sorry as hell to be a burden 
to you guys.” 

Garrity crawled In behind the wheel of the prowl car. “Wait 
"til you really stop one,” he said, To Rick he called: “Take 
care of our departed friend,” and pulled away toward the Drive. 

The car became a red tail light in the distance and Rick 
got out of the Packard and lit a cigarette. He took a deep pull 
on it and walked down the lane and stood looking at the dead 
mike a guy trying to earn a few bucks. He hadn’t asked 
muc 

Rick kneed down and went through the man’s pockets. A 
wallet—empty. A handkerchief. An empty shoulder DOlier: 
That was all, 
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Rick got slowly to his feet and squinted out across the 
lake. The sky was dark. The moon was gone and the stars 
were gone. 

And f the guy had had any ‘money in his wallet—that was. 
gone 7 


CHAPTER THREE aa 


Ricx MAson stayed ‘around until they came and _scooped the 
boy. up off the public property and carted it away. to the 
morgue. There wasn’t too much fuss about it. Even the coroner 
Idn’t be bothered. He sent an assistant. A few photo bulbs 
flashed but not enough to lure any passers-by off the Outer 
Drive. After it was all over Rick drove home, parked the 
Packard in the lot beside a green Lincoln, and went upstairs. 
He mixed a drink. The drink called for another. He mixed 
that—Scotch laced with a modicum of water. Then he took- 
a shower and got into his pajamas and robe and stretched out 
on the lounge. He began tallying up the score. 
. A half an hour of that and he hadn’t gotten anywhere. Be-- 
fore he checked the score he had to know what game was being 
played and the people playing it. Duryea was the star. He 
was the boy the customers paid to’ see but he was in the 
penalty box. He was sitting there with his stick over his 
shoulder waiting to go back on the ice. Alma Tate. She was out 
of the game for good, but what team had she been on? And 
who had put her out of the game? 

Rick filed Alma Tate away temporarily and was thinking 
about the man-on the lake front when the buzzer announced 
company. Rick looked at his watch. It was eleven-thirty. He 
got up-and went over and released the catch down in the lobby. . 
He didn’t open the door. He was getting careful about opening 
doors. The required length of time elapsed and there came a 
tap-tapping on the panel. 

Rick turned the knob and let Garrity in. 

Garrity was tired. He yawned and said: “A hell of a racket. 
for a guy with a family to be in.” He looked with approval at 
the radio-phonograph combination against the far wall. 
“Nice,” he observed. “Must have set you back a-nice piece.” 

“A couple of bucks.” 

Garrity took off his black derby and sat down on the 
lounge and watched Rick mix a drink. Rick siphoned the soda 
and Garrity said, “The hell with that stuff.” Rick poured a 
heartbreaker into a tall glass and pushed it toward Garrity. 

Garrity killed it and wiped his mustache. He shuddered. 
“Let’s count up our dead,” ne suggested, “and get teady 20k 
tomorrow. They pile up, kind of. 

“Did they get the slug out of McErlane?” 

“No, but we found the hole in the squad car. The bullet 
went right through his armpit. Missed the bone.” 

“Who was my friend?” 
-“Don’t know yet. We will though. He’ll Be on ‘the racks 
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or one of the boys will know him. Wonder. why he was so all- 
fired anxious to get Killed.”:' «:. 

“I don’t know, but you may find he was wanted.” 

“That could be it, but let’s go back to Alma ‘Tate. There 
was a babe to talk about.” 

“Two inch boiler plate,” Rick grunted. “They must have had 
to pry the knife out.” 

Garrity’s expression was: thoughtful. “You mentioned some- 
thing about poking: her in the. face.” ee 

“I TAlapeee her.” 

y? 


Rick bounced a knuckle on the table trying: to frame an 
answer. He said: “It was.a sort of a personal proposition.” 

“It was? First time you ever saw her and things got per- 
sonal. Fast work. Or was it the first time?” 

“It was. But you don’t quite get it. I didn’t like the things 
she was thinking.” 

Garrity tilted another drink from the Scotch bottle. “No, 
I don’t get it. Maybe I’m not as alert as I used to be. Did you 
find out anything from her?” 

“Uh-huh. I found out she had nice legs.” 

“You and fifty other guys. And you say she was alive and 
healthy when you left?” z 

“Alive, healthy, and mad.” 

“That house dick, Slezak called us. We found her lying on 
the bed in her brassiere and panties. There didn’t appear to 
have been any struggle. Just a knife in her heart. And who- 
ever put it in knew what they were doing. One quick shove.” 

Garrity punished his Scotch. “You were the last known 
person to have interviewed her.” ‘ 

“Why da you think I’d want to kill her?” 

“As a matter of fact I haven’t thought about it. Slezak gave 
yow an out. He claims to have seen her leave the hotel about 
ten minutes after you left. There’s sort of a tunnel entrance 
to the North Loop on Walton Place. An arcade I guess they 
call it. Shop windows on both sides but they’re all empty. 
Not a very goud commercial location I guess. Slezak was pass- 
ing there headed for the baggage room and saw Alma Tate 
kiting down that arcade toward the street. He said she was in 
a hell of a hurry. That’s why Slezak was surprised when the 
maid yelled murder. He thought the Tate woman was out of 
the hotel.” 

“How did that check with the elevator girls?” 

“It. didn’t. Alma Tate didn’t go down on a lift unless some- 
one’s lying. But as long:as she went -out the back it would in- 
dicate She didn’t want to be seen so she’d have probably 
walked down.” 

“And with a back: entrance the -killer could have gotten in 
and out without being seen too.” 
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. Garrity nodded gloomily. He yawned.. 
The telephone rang sharply, filling: ‘the pause. ‘Rick Mason 
picked lt up and told the party ‘who he was. A giggle came back 


“This is Pat Lorenze,” ed voice said. “Remember me?” * 
Rick admitted- that he di cz 
“The red-head in your fite. a ‘Miss Lorenze evidently. iad a 

couple in her flat. little tummy. She giggled some more. anid 

went on: “I got that information you wanted. It was awfully 
risky. I don’t know what I’d have done of they'd caught: me. 
going through the files.” 

“I'll square it up with you,” Rick said. He glanced at Gar- 
rity who was watching him with moody interest. 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, We'll have a drink and talk 
it over sometime.” 

“Swell. What’s the dope?” 

“Mr. Grottman bought one. He ava in- Cleveland. and had it 
eeu ere wife when he went through. Chicago. " 

“¢ a u o : 

“There were three in all. Mr. Fiteh sent one back to. the 
wholesaler. I guess he didn’t like them anymore than I did.” 

“And the third?” — 

“I. don’t know who bought it but it was delivered to some. 
people named Luther and Matthews in the Lorne Building. 
I hope that helps you.” 

Rick said thanks again and he’d get in touch with her. He 
cradled the phone. 

“Who was that?” Garrity asked with the open frankness fess ot 
a child. 

“A guy selling pool tables. Another drink?” 

Garrity backed off. ‘“Molly’ll smell my breath. By the way ” 
—who is Wava Massey?” — 

“How the hell should I know?” 

’. “She wants you to call her up.” Garrity took a slip of paper 
from his pocket. “I saw this sticking out of your mail box 
when I came up. Figured you’d overlooked it.” 

‘Rick took the slip. “Yeah. I guess I did overlook it.” The 
handwriting was small and neat. It hada carbon copy look as 
though done with a ball-point pen. It read:.I’ve tried twice 
to reach you. Will you please phone me at Bittersweet 8-'7806 
after ten tomorrow? The note was signed Wava Massey. 

Rick dropped it on the table and looked at Garrity. “Massey. 
Wasn’t that the name of the messenger who carried the 
Rajah the day of the stickup?” 

“Damned if it wasn’t. You suppose this dame’s any relation?” 

“It shouldn’t be hard for you to find out,” Rick said dryly. 
“You’ve got her number haven’t you?” 


je 
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. “I don’t evén remember it,” Garrity. lied. cheerfully. “TI: just 
ueuen at the name. ‘T'd be. interested to know what she wants 
ough.” . eee. 

“That I don’t. doubt.” : 

“Look,” Garrity: said wearily. “Let’s get sirietuing straight. 
With ‘you it’s just a case. If you find the rock you make a 
piece. If you don’ ‘t; you laugh it off and stay away from Palm 
Springs next year. But with me it’s different. They gave me 
the job of finding out who killed a few people and if I flop 
I might land back on the pickpocket detail.” . 

ree got to his feet. “I. never did like. the ‘wandering-hand 
society.” 

Garrity hadn’t raised his. voice but there was a certain steel 
in it. A tone, Rick thought, that Wyatt Earp might have used 
just before he started cleaning up Dodge City—if that “was the 
town Earp cleaned up 

“Tl! let you know,” FRick said. 

“And you'll have to find time for a couple of inquests,” 2 Garrity 
said. “They’ll let you know.” 

Garrity left. Rick stared after him at the closed door, think- 
ing of one casual shot into the darkness in Grand Park. He 
wondered how Garrity had learned to shoot like that. ; 

Alone; Rick unlimbered the telephone and called Lacey 
Crandoell’s hotel. While he waited he thought about Alma 
Tate. Alma had been undressed when he’d visited her. Then 
she’d dressed, left the hotel and returned and when they found 
her dead her” clothes were off again. Alma Tate must have 
ecmunee her living habits in a burlesque house: or a nudist 
colony. 

Rick told the night clerk who he wanted and when ‘Crandell 
answered, Rick said: “I’ve got a hame—two names. Luthier and 
Matthews. Mean anything to you?” 

Crandell was sleepy, crotchety. “Sure they mean something. 
That’s the outfit that collected. the insurance on the Rajah 
Emerald. But why don’t you work daytimes like other people?” 
Crandell remembered to demand some~results and then he 
hung up and went back to sleep. 

Rick wandered into the bathroom. and snapped on the light: 
He was whistling softly through his teeth. He looked into the 
mirror, checked the etubple on kis chin and. decided. ae lef it 
go until morning. — ’ ae 

He went tobed. -- =. > 

Luther :and. Matthews. :A: ies ‘team. "They gold emeralds. 
They bought fur coats. Was that: the extent of their netivitics? 

‘Rick went to sleep wondering. : 


Rick Mason "used: the phone. again at ten-thirty the following 
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morning. He. ‘called an operator who gave out that sort. of 
information and. discovered that. Bittersweet 8-7806 was the 
number of one Leora Hicks: The address was on Sheridan 
Road—one of the very nice sections of Sheridan Road. Armed 
‘with this information Rick went down stairs and got into. the 
Packard and headed north. 

_ He parked in front of. a neat’ gray-stone with a pdstage- 
stamp lawn in. front of it. The lawn looked as though each 


-blade of grass had been given individual care. A white doll’s 


house fence surrounded the lawn and squarely in the center 
of it. was a tastefully lettered sign reading: 
THE HICKS SCHOOL 
Kindergarten. 

Rick found a brightly polished: brass knocker on a heavy white 
door. He banged it three times. 

That.summoned a tall handsome woman, probably some- 
where in her forties, with a head of. gorgeous prematurely 
white hair. She regarded Rick with,a clinical but not unpleasant 
interest and gave him a good morning. 

Rick replied in kind and asked: “If Wava Massey isn’t. busy 
I'd like a few words with her.” . 

The woman’s look continued to be one of ‘approval. “T am 
Leora Hicks,” she said. “Won't you step in? I’ll tell Miss Massey 
you're here.” Rick gave her his name and stepped inside. 

There was a longish. hall that served as a cloak room. Its 
walls were decorated with tiny coats and hats hung in rows 
from tiny hooks. Under some of them were mite-sized rubbers 
indicating the extra-cautious mothers. Rick picked up one of 
these bits of footgear. It fitted perfectly oVer the first two 
fingers of his right hand, He set it down as Leora Hicks returned 
and said: “Miss Massey won't be able to leave her class but 
you may go in.” She piloted him toward a door, 

Inside Rick found a roomful of cherubs. Some were rolling 
informally on grass mats. Others sat primly in little red chairs 


_as befitted the dignity of five year olds. All were very busy. 


One miniature blonde goddess came over and glued herself 


to. Rick’s leg. She looked up and said: “Hello, man.” Rick gaye 


her @ erin. 

The girl who came to his rescue took it all as a matter of 
course. She peeled the pink barnacle off his leg, gave it a hat 
pencil and parked it.in a chair. She said: “I’m Wava. 

I suppose you are the Mr. Mason from Globa] Indemnity?” 
Rick said he was and she didn’t ask him how he got her 
She led him through dangerous shoals of large eyed infants 

address: “We can sit down over there.” 

like a tug bringing a liner to berth. She took his hat and coat 

and laid them on a wide window. sill. and: indieated a. chair 
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beside her desk. She sat down at the desk and made a: steeple 
of her. arms and interlaced her fingers. “I want to talk to you 
about my father,” she said: “His life has been threatened.” -: 
“She would be about twenty-five, Rick decided. She wore her 
dark brown hair combed straight back from a high forehead. 
It was trained to lie flat until it reached her collar.. There all 
restraints were off. It could frolic about and have fun. It did. 
She had large brown eyes behind horn-rimmed glasses. The 
glasses magnified her eyelashes giving them a soft dewy look. 
This went well with a complexion as clear and flawless as a 
~ day in the country. Rick knew that her stockings were sheer, 
covering a pair of legs well worth attention, and ‘that she 
wore low heeled shoes. - 
_-Rick said, “Maybe you'd better tell me a little more about. it.” 

Wava Massey laid her folded hands down on a fat man cut 
out ‘of orange paper. Rick thought the: he man looked like 
Lacey Crandell. . 

“You know, of course,” ‘she said, “that my_ father was in- 
volyed in a holdup some years ago; a holdup in which a man 
named Duryea stole an emerald from my. father.” 


“I’m familiar with the case. You. just mentioned that: his 
life had been threatened. Have you reported that to the police?” 


“Frankly—no. I was afraid it wouldn’t work out-very well 
that way. You see my father—Oh it’s so hard to explain. I'll 
have to tell you the whole story to make you. understand.” 


Rick waited. After'a moment, she went on: 


“You see Dad—well he could never have been called a suc- 
cessful man. He was too much of a student—rather of a 
dreamer. He read a great deal; hid himself between the covers 
of books. He worked at whatever he could, but my mother 
had to work also—before she ved ane finally I went into 
teaching.” 

Wava Massey. stopped and groped as: though she’d trailed 
into a blind alley. 

“He was frightened after the holdup. It was the only con- 
tact he’d ever had with violence and it terrified him. He 
quit the job and went into absolute seclusion. He had to testify 
at. the trial of course and I remember him saying that he was 
no doubt signing his own death warrant by so doing.” 

. “I can understand how he felt.” ; 

“After that, when things quieted down he showed no: in- 
clination to return to work. He was too badly shaken.” Wava 
Massey sent a wandering eye over the heads of her.,charges. 
“Then,” she said, “he met Professor Shenda. 4 

“How long after the trial?” F 

“About three” months. ‘Dad went to- a lecture on “Yoga 
Eeiloeey. one night. This professor spoke and somehow he 
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fired Dad’s imagination. Dad got @ personal interview. and 
came home with a lot of books on Yoga and the religions of 
India.” The girl turned her hands expressively. “‘A short time 
later he had a church of his own. He calls it a church. A place 
on Warren Boulevard where he gives treatments to people, 
mostly elderly women—cult-minded individuals.” 

Wava Massey’s tone became apologetic, as though she didn’t 
approve of her father’s actions—as though she didn’t consider 
them quite decent. ~ 

Now suddenly-opened hostilities interrupted the narrative. 
Excitement across the room where two of Miss Massey's mighty 
mites were locked in a death struggle over possession of a little 
red shovel. The girl went over and pried them apart, took the 
shovel herself, and gave each warrior a toy automobile. That 
seemed satisfactory. When she returned to the desk, the tiny 
blonde enchantress was cuddled in Rick’s lap. 

“Those threats you mentioned,” Rick said. 

“Yes. During the trial I didn’t take Dad’s fears seriously, 
but now I’m afraid he was right. This man Duryea has evi- 
dently brooded a great deal. He does blame Dad for his sen-. 
tence and plans to do him harm.” 

“What was the form of these threats?” 

“Notes. There have been three- of them that I know of 
in the last six months.” 

“Where are they now?” 

“I don’t know. Possibly Dad still has them, though they’ re 
probably destroyed.” 

Rick Mason frowned. “I don’t’ quite understand that. With 
what you told me about your father. I'd expect -him to ask for 
a@ police guard.” 

“But I haven’t told you all ‘of it. You see Dad is far from 
being the same man he was five years ago. The change has 
been gradual. He probably hasn’t noticed it himself, but to 
me it’s—it’s miraculous.” 

“Tell me about it.”. # 

“It’s just that he isn’t frightened any more. Five years ago 
those notes would have prostrated him. Now they’re merely 
the work of some crank. I know he’d be very angry if I went 
to the police. He’s forbidden me to Bive the notes a moment’s 
worry. He actually laughs at them.” ; 

“Have you any explanation for ‘this change?” 

“Oh definitely: You see this Yoga business is pretty power- 
ful-in some ways. It’s something you go all out for or you dis- 
card completely. There can’t be any halfway. It has become 
_Dad’s whole life. He’s completely under the spell of this east- 
ern philosophy Shenda taught him. — 

“T’ve looked into-it of course,” Wava Massey went on. “I 
don't like it. But maybe that’s because I don’t understand it. 
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It forbids its followers ‘any recourse to the human emotions. 
That’s about the only way I can express it. It teaches that fear, 
sorrow, hate are negative emotions and are forbidden.” 

“T think most religions teach that don’t they?” 7 

“Yes, but Yoga is different. They claim to teach you niger 
to develop the personal powers to withstand these. negative 
things. Even when mother died two years ago Dad didn’t 
show sorrow—although I know how deeply he was cut. He 
just—just seems to have tapped some source of power.” 

She shrugged ruefully. “I know I’m messing it up badly, but 
va Rhee isn’t in my line. I’m -not- good at explaining such 

n Ss ” 

“You’ *ve done well, ” Rick said. “Your father isn’t the first 
person to become- strong through religion. It’s given people 
power to face death and torture. This power you speak of 
isn’t too hard to reach. It’s been drawn upon by millions of 
people for thousands of years. A man named Jesus referred to 
it often.” 

“But somehow I can’t feel that this ts quite the same.” 

“Maybe not. .Now about these notes. Were they signed?” 

“They weren’t signed but their meaning was plain. They 
were made from words cut out of magazines and pasted to the 
paper. Each one was worded differently but they all threatened 
harm to Dad. 

“What makes you think they came from Mike Duryea? You. 
know the authorities out in Joliet don’t approve of the inmates 
writing shreateniig, notes. They even go so far as to censor 
the mail.” 

“I know that of course. But men are released from. Joliet. 
Someone could be acting for this man Duryea.” 

“I doubt it. Criminals very seldom allow themselves the 
luxury of seeking vengeance. It’s too expensive in lost years. 
Would you like me to talk to your father?” Rick asked abruptly. 

She thought that over for a moment and then nodded. “I 
wish you would. Even though it may make him angry.” > 

Rick got up from his chair and deposited the tot carefully on: 
the carpeted floor. He smiled. “Isn’t anger one of the negative 
emotions—one of the Yoga taboos?” 

Wava Massey got up also. ‘She reddened.  ghe was the first 
girl Rick Mason had met in.a long time who knew how to 
blush. She gave him a half-smile and handed him his coat. 
“We won't eee about that. How much will I owe you?” 

“My bill 

“Yes, ” 

Rick pulled on his coat. ‘Nothing, but I’m curious as to why 
you came to Global.” " 

“I remembered that they were involved in the case. They’d 
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insured the: jewel my, father lost, so I thought. they. were the 
logical péople to see.” , 

“I’m glad you figured that way, It’s my job to get the Rajah 
back and every little bit of information helps. I'd have called 
on your father regardless.” 

“Oh. They never found the emerald?” © 

“No, but we will. When Duryea tries to-dispose of it. He'll 
be: out of jail in a few days. Did you-know that?” 


ane stood motionless, staring at him. “I didn’t know,” the 
-“Can I find you in the phone book?” — S ° 
“Under John Massey. Fullerton Avenue.” 


Rick left then. But. as he rolled the Packard south, he 
wasn’t thinking of Mike Duryea or Wava Massey or John 
Massey or the Rajah Emerald. _ 

He was thinking of a little blonde cherub who wouldn’t know 
an-emerald from a piece of pop bottle—and wouldn’t care. 


‘The. Lorne Building was a twenty-story building on 
Van Buren Street. A run-of-the-mill office building full of 
identical glass-paneled doors behind which people plotted and 
schemed and connived and worked for a living.~ — . 

Rick bought a pack of cigarettes in the lobby and. stood be- 
fore the directory tearing off the cellophane. He picked a 
number—1803. He took an express elevator to the eighteenth 
and. walked down to 03.and went inside. ~ 

A quietly pretty girl with nice blue eyes and copper-colored 
hair stopped typing and looked up.. She gave the impression 
that she was slightly bored and was glad that someone had 
dropped in. Rick took off his gray fedora and used the brisk 
businesslike tone he reserved for such occasions. 

“Mr, Luther. Is he in?” 


, The girl raised the corners of her red mouth. She turned 
her eyes toward the door. Upon the glass panel were two 
names, Luther and Matthews. And underneath, in smaller 
letters: Precious Stones. She read the words backwards, 
‘slowly, and said, “Mr. Luther_is on there isn’t he? We should 
really have that changed. It would save a lot of confusion.” 

‘I take it,” Rick said, “that Mr. Luther doesn’t work here 
anymore.” 

The girl shook her head, a twink e under the gravity of her 
pleasant face. ‘He got tired of it all. He’s raising oranges in 
California.” : —_ 

“Nicer than working in the stuffy old city no doubt.” 

She smiled sweetly. She had been bored and now she was 
-having a good time. 


¥, 
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Rick liked to see people having, a good. time. He said, 
“What’s the name on the check you ‘get’ every Saturday?” ' 

Thé smile danced. “Peggy Nelson. ‘You'll find the address 
and telephone, number on an application in the file cabinet.” 

“I mean the name in the lower right hand corner.” 

“Oh. That would be Drake Matthews if there were checks. 
But it’s cash in a brown envelope.” 

She grinned like an imp and shook her copper ‘curls. Rick 
held up a finger. “That’s the name I've been trying to think 
of. Is Mr. Matthews in?” 

“Hard to see. Very hard to see. .Sometimes it takes weeks.” 


“Tell him that we have his uncle chained to a pillar down 
in the lobby. We picked him up for peddling dope. That 
should cut it to a few days.” He took.a card from his wallet 
ang: laid it on her desk. “Tell him rm from Global Indem- 
nity.” 

The girl picked up the card and snapped a switch on the 
side of Pabe desk. She picked up the phone and told someone 
that a Mr. Mason from Global Indemnity was calling. After 
& moment she said; “You may go right in,” and indicated. a 
door behind her desk as she: hung up the phone. 

“Thank you,” Rick said. “I’ll check the file cabinet on my 
way out.” 

Everything in the private ‘office of Drake Matthews—of 
Luther & Matthews—was specially constructed. The walls 
were completely paneled in rich, well-rubbed mahogany. There 
were special window frames set with stained glass to shut opt 
all sight of the unspecial world beyond. The desk was a huge 
triangular affair, quite obviously extra-special, and the rug 
was deep enough to hide a midget. There was the suspicious 
smell of money about the whole setup. 7 

Matthews was a large, young-old man, gray at the temples, 
with a pair of ice-blue eyes set in a broad handsome face. He 
wore a headlight diamond on the little finger of his left hand 
and a custom-tailored suit on his broad back. 

The age was in his eyes—tired eyes surrounded by small 
wrinkles as though he’d, walked all his life in a high wind. 

“And he was a gentleman—that above all. Rick sensed ‘the 
breeding. It was in his voice when he said, “Matthews is the 
name—Drake Matthews.” It was in his walk as he’ came 
around the desk to meet Rick halfway. 

But it wasn’t in the fist he doubled up and slammed against 
Rick’s jaw. 

Rick blinked at the ceiling. He shook some cobwebs from 
his spinning brain and felt the nap of the rug tickling his ears. 
He lay still for a moment.. He’d been dead wrong about Mat- 
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thews, but he was still willing to bet the man wouldn't kick 
him in the face. Breeding meant something. 

~ The tired blue eyes stared down at Rick, and: Matthews 
slowly rubbed the knuckles of his right hand into the. palm 
of his left. As Rick sat up, Matthews stepped back and opened 
his fist and rubbed his hand hard across his brow. —— 

“Sorry,” he said, -huskily. “Damned SOrry. Please come and 
sit down.” 

Rick got to his feet. The room leveled off. Maybe this was 
the way they did things in the better business circles nowadays. 
He walked over and sat down in the blue leather chair by the 
desk. He regarded Matthews silently. He took a cigarette 
from his pocket and put it between his lips. He fired it, in 
aces fashion with. a wooden match he took from his side 
pocket 

Matthews sat with his right fist pressed hard into his left 
hand. He stared at-the door. His eyes were a trifle narrower 
new, as though the wind had grown stronger. ~ 

“I could apologize, of course, but it’s hardly worth while. It 
wouldn’t explain why I hit you. In fact I can’t even explain 
that to myself.” — 

“Maybe I look like a quarterback “who. kept. you from making 
a touchdown once,” Rick offered dryly. 

“You see I’ve been expecting you for a long time,” Matthews 
said. “For. hours—days—years, I’ve sat behind this desk wait- 
ing for you to walk in. Now you’re here.” 

Rick’s glance was sharp. “Waiting for me?” 

Matthews touched the card on. the desk. “For the law: 
Official or unofficial—what difference does it make?” He had 
a quick thought. “By the way—how. did you trace me?” 

Rick’s answer didn’t come immediately. He regarded Mat- 
thews, his own gray eyes narrowed some and flatly expression- 
less. ‘This was new. When something was new you handled it 
carefully. - 

“Was it supposed to be difficult?” he asked. 

“When I read of Alma Tate’s death I was certain you'd be 
here soon.” 

“Why ” 

Matthews’ hand trembled. He ignored the question. He 
said: “I’d never written her though. I was careful about that.” 

“The fur coat you bought her. You should have put that 
under a wrong name.” 

Matthews considered for a moment—nodded. “I suppose 
you're right, but it’s unimportant. Things catch up with you 
sooner or later. But mind you—this is the irony—the incom- 
parable jest: I didn’t have to do it! I was against the wail and 
could See no other way out. In a little while, though, every- 
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thing straightened out peautifully. I didn’t need the: money I 
never got. How’s that for a joke?” 

Rick didn’t ask Matthews what he was talking about. It 
would take more than a single question to-find that out. ‘What 
he or ae was: “Why did you Kill Alma Tate? _ Too much pres- 
sure?” 

Matthews had been rising from his chair. ‘He stopped with 
the seat of his pants hanging in midair. He froze—his: body, 
his mind, the blank look on his face. His neck came unstuck 
first as he shook his head slowly. “No—oh hell, no! They can’t 
think that of me. After paying for so long? Silly.” 

He was standing now. His gaze traveled slowly around the 
office. “I've done ‘a good job here,” ‘he said almost shyly. Then 
he came around the desk, moved . toward a small. door at the 
right. He went inside, the door closed behind him. 

When Rick Mason woke up, he wasted no time. He dived 
across toward the door and hit it with his shoulder. He didn’t 
bother trying : the knob. He knew the door would be. locked. 
rey he hit it—hard, But it:was a‘tough door. It_only. shud- 

ere 

The crack of the gun came.as he hit the door the third time. 
The lock snapped then ‘but it was too late. The man on the 
tile floor at Rick’s feet was Drake Matthews. ‘The ‘pistel ‘lay 
beside him a few inches from his opén hand. ak : 

It was a Banker’s Special. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


SECONDS stretched on, timelessly. Someone was ‘talking. ‘ 
damned fool! The ‘thick-headed, lame-brained idiot! one 
damned, thin-skinned, yellow-bellied coward!” 

Rick Mason tightened his jaw muscles and the words stopped. 

The door to the outer office opened, Rick backed out of the 
lavatory, pulled the split panel to. He turned and looked at 
Peggy Nelson’s scared face. 

She said: “I thought’I heard—” 

“You did hear. You’d better sit down. ” 

Instead of that she followed her unblinking eyes toward the 
lavatory. Rick moved two steps to the left and cut her off. He 
put are hands on her shoulders and pushed her slowly back- 
war 

She twisted her head to look around behind him as he 
pushed her away. Rick felt a vibration ripple through her 
shoulder. She said: “It’s—it’s coming out—under the door. On 
the carpet.” G 

He dug hard fingers into her flesh until her head jerked back. 
She stared up into his face. He reached around behind her 
and turned the blue leather chair and pushed her down into 
it. He lifted his hands away. Nothing happened. : 

He rested a thigh on the desk, picked up the phone and called 
Central Station. He asked for Garrity. 

Garrity was out. Who was calling? 

“Rick Mason. I’m in an office in the Lorne Building. Room 
1803. Better send somebody over here.” 

The other party said something and Rick’s face tightened. 
His voice sharpened. “If he’s down in the restaurant—call 
him. Tell him it’s Mason with another body.” ; 

He put the phone down and dropped into the blue leather 
chair. Peggy Nelson wasn't there anymore. She was stand- 
ing against the wall by the. window. She was eyeing Rick 
Mason as.a fascinated pigeon might eye a snake. 

He said, “Relax, angel. We won't be alone for long. We're 
going to have company.” 

The company. began arriving early. Two men from a rov- 
ing patrol. They’d picked up the radio flash and come run- 
ning. ,They clumped heavily into the room wearing scowls. 
They ‘poth looked at Rick Mason. Then their eyes swung to 
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Peggy Nelson. The. Pretty iittie secretary, no longer Jooked: in. 
the mood for: fun: Nate 

One of them, paunchy, red-faced, took the. lead. ‘The other 
stayed back by the door standing lightly, easily, nis feet wide 
apart his coat open and pulled back. | 

The red-faced cop‘ “asked,” “What goes én here? ‘Gun ac* 
cldent?”: . 

Rick. Mason: leaned ‘his hips against the big desk’and said: 
“A dutch. Man named Drake Matthews. He put a bullet 
through the roof of. his mouth—in the washroom.” oe “Rick: Ap 
dicated with a thumb. _. : 

The red-faced: cop moved. toward the Javatory, “Be moved 
carefully, on the alert. _ 

The other cop kept his. eyes on. "Rick. They were ‘handsome’ 
sooty eyes. He had a dark face, not unpleasant but not. cordial 
either. nS de 

“Who are you?” he weutes to. know.. : 

“The name is Rick Maso —_ 

“What’s your line?” ~°~ © 

“Private investigator.” 

“Licensed?” be & : 

“Certainly.”. -; « 

“Who would you--know that I might know?” He: gave. the 
impression that he was killing time. His dark eyes flickered 
over Peggy Nelson. She had moved to the. wall opposite 
the lavatory in which the red-faced cop was doing whatever. 
he had to do behind the closed door. “Sit down, sister.” The 
waiting cop indicated the. blue leather ehgir with, 2 slight 
motion of his head. 

Peggy Nelson brushed past ‘Rick. ‘She slipped into the chair 
and sat with only the tips of her small shoes touching the 
carpet, the back of her ankles braced against the. chair.rung. 

“Garrity of Homicide,” Rick said. Ba garrti out at Cragin. 
Olson and Crane at Central.” 

“Were you up here on _ business?” 

“You might call it that.” 

“What would you call. it?” é 

“Business.” __- 

The cop looked. at Pegey Nelson. “where were. you’ when it 
happened?” 

“IT was at my desk, typing.”"" | 

aoe cop moved his Lin's 4 without moving his’ head. “And 

you oP 

The opening of the lavatory door stopped Rick’s reply. The 
red-faced cop came out. He took a few steps. Then he stopped 
and lodked at Peggy Nelson. He went back and closed the. door. 
He scowled. “Where the hell is everybody?” 

“A soft-nosed bullet,” he told his sooty- -eyed companion. 
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“Messy.” He. was. ready to turn the whole. thing over. to. some- 
one else and he showed it. He was -visibly. relieved when foot- 
steps sounded in the outer office. 

The late Drake Matthews’ place of previous business ‘began 
4o fill up then. It became a popular randezvous: Every second 
cop in town seemed to have gotten a call... - 

A tall, lean individual dominated the scene. ‘He marched. 
dn, flanked by three subordinates whose duties wouldn’t have 
been too clear to the uninformed observer. They appeared 
to.be doing nothing whatever. 

Rick knew the tall, thin man. He was Knute Frain, Acting 
Chief of Homicide, and he was. annoyed.. He gave Rick a 
wordless look, conferred a few moments with the. red-faced cop 
and headed for the lavatory. 

The red-faced cop immediately approached. Rick Mason, He 
said, “Come on, buddy. Let’s go.” 

“Where to?” . 

The other cop moved in oon “The man said, ‘Let's go,’.” 
“he observed mildly. 

: “Okay, ” Rick agreed, “Let’s go.’ te 


Rick Mason’s cell-mate' was an anemic looking little man 
just in off a bender. He lay in the top bunk with one leg hang- 
ing over. He was snoring like a twenty-four inch buzz-saw. 

The leg swung in a little furthér than usual and fanned 
past Rick’s ear. Rick cursed, grabbed the foot and threw it 

_back into the top bunk. : 

The snoring stopped and the little man ’s face appeared: “You 
wanna fight, brother? That what you’re lookin’ for? A fight?” 

“Shut up and keep your feet where they belong,” Rick 


led. 

That was evidently the wrong answer because the drunk said, 
“You and who else?” and rolled over and went back to sleep. 

Rick stared out. through the bars of Central Station and 
thaqught about Mike Duryea. 

Mike had had five years of this. Three more days and it 
would be all over. He’d get a crummy suit of clothes and a 
five dollar bill and they’d tell him to be on his way. 

He’d be out then, trying to cash a hot rock. A rock that 
hadn’t cooled one degree in five years. If it didn’t work out 
the way Mike wanted it to, he was liable to get mad. He might 
start shooting and a few people could easily get hurt. 

Knute Frain was becoming very impatient with people get- 
ting hurt-and he seemed to be blaming it all on Rick Mason. 

He’d been sitting -in this cell for three hours now. He’d 
thought, an hour previously, that he was going to get out, but 
he was still there. That was when they’d brought the little 
stewpot to keep him company. 
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‘Rick got up ‘and: took a few turns around the cél. 

The drunk woke up and’said:. “For: my money you're a jerk. 
Want to make something of it7" st . 

Rick said: “Shut up.” - 

- The drunk “muttered, “You ‘and: who: else?” and went. to 
sleep again. 

‘Rick sat down on -his bunk: -and iit a- cigarette, Somewhere 
a bull throated. man cursed. fluently. | 

Time. passed. , ‘ 

Another hour passed before a jailer with a bored look. and 
@ bunch of keys came down. the cell block, unlocked Rick’s 
door, and said, “Come on, fella.”* 

The little drunk stirred but did not awaken as Rick quit the 
cell and followed the jailer toward another. steel door. They 
went through it and-got into an,elevator. Three floors up and 
they got out again. They walked a while and came to another 
door—wood and glass this time. The turnkey opened the 
door and indicated with his thumb. He waited until Rick was 
inside and then closed the door and went away. 

Knute Frain was twisted up pretzelwise ‘behind .a desk too 
small for his length, His sour face hadn’t mellowed any with 
the passing hours. 

“Sit down,” he said: “Or maybe you're tired of sitting down?” 

Rick Mason sat down beside the desk. 


Knute Frain had a gold toothpick attached to a eather key 
holder. He was using it, working on a. set of large horseteeth. 
They were certainly his own, He’d have refused to pay for 
them otherwise. 

“How do you like our hospitality?” he asked: lazily.” 

“Do you really want to know?” 

‘Frain considered. . “I guess not. You work for a pretty big 
outfit, don’t you, Mason?” 

Rick didn’t say anything. 

“Global Indemnity. They swing some. weight. Plenty of money 
behind you.” 

“You said that—I didn’t.” 

- “So I did—just to make things clear. The Bova outside might 
give you a little edge because of your connections. They might 
have the silly idea they could get acut on BOmeHnInE; But that 
doesn’t mean a thing to me.” 

“So you just go around throwing people in. the can.” 

- “When I want to talk to people I like to have ‘em around. I 
wear a badge that gives me that right. You have a way of not 
being around when questions, pop into my mind. So I made 
arrangements. Do you blame me?”: 
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Riek could have blamed him -but-he didn’t see how it woud 
do much good at the-moment. He waited. : 

“This is what I see from my side of the fence, Mason. There's 
a killing in the North Loop Hotel. Who'd just been there? A 
guy named Masam A thug gets cagey out in the park and 
draws a slug. Who was riding with him? Mason. Some: guy 
takés a notion to walk into a bathroom: and ‘blow himself: sky 
high. Who happens to be ¢hewing the fat: with him. as the 
time? Mason.” 

Frain unwound a leg: and extended it comfortably across s the 
desk: “Now if you were in my. boots wouldn't. you: crave: a. few 
words. with this remarkable character?” :.. Fa 

“All you had to do was pick up.a telephone. ” i 

“And nick the taxpayers.for an extra jit?.I. like this way 
better. Then I just have to raise finger and. S8Yy: ‘We. just: 
found another cold. one. Bring Mason in.’ ny: 

_- “Okay—okay, I’m here.” fe 

on ‘Tswant to: know: what. the nia going on,” Frain said 
softly. | 

“Where do you want me toe start?” 

. “Start where you walked out of the: North. -Loop Hotel after 
talking to Alma Tate. Where did you go:from there?” 

“She had an expensive looking mink coat. It came. from 
Fitch & Company on Michigan Avenue. I had a hunch. it might 
have been given to her and I wanted to know ‘where it came 
from so I went over there to find out.” a 

.“And—2” | 

“A fellow named ‘Drake Matthews’ Had made: the purebiate: 
The same man who tried to eat a stug in’ his washroom today.” 

“You found that out. and didn’t tell us? Wouldn’t you figure 
pe comes under the: heading of withholding vital informa- 
tion?” : 

“No I -wouldn’t. I didn’t: hide the coat. ‘Your boys could have 
gone after the same dope.” 

“There was silence broken only by a snatch of lake breeze 
rattling the window. Then a street car ground south on whining 
steel rails. 

Frain said, “There was no fur coat around when we got there.” : 

Rick fished a wooden match from his vest pocket.He ran a 
thumbnail through the ‘wood and made two matches out of 4t. 
“Look,” he said carefully. “There was a.mink coat on a chair: 
in Alma Tate’ S room when I went in. It was’ still - there when 
T left.” 

: “She took a quick trip after that according to the house dick. 
You think she. went. out and. hocked it?”. 

“Did she have it on when he saw her. downstairs?” 

“71 have to find out, but .the point is, Matthews “would 
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it rarratdhe be: ‘sti alive. if you'd talked to us. He could have told. 


us ngs.” 
Piatt I'm taking the rap. for the disappearance of the coat. Is 

Frain made an impatient gesture with a large flapping hand. 
“Listen, Mason, let’s get something straight. I’m running the 
Homicide Bureau and I'll keep on running it until somebody 
bigger than I am comes along and throws me out. But Global 
Indemnity isn’t big enough to do it and if they were and they 
wanted to, I’d.say let’s hurry up and get it over with. In short, 
I don’t spend my time being afraid of anybody. I do my job and 
the hell with them. I could pull your license and toss you in 
the can if I wanted to and the reason I don’t isn’t because I’m 
afraid to. Its because I don’t think you’ve got it coming. You 
had some dope that would have helped us. Let’s say you didn’t 
give it to us because we didn’t ask you. And let’s say also that 
you aren’t taking any raps you haven't. earned. ” 

“And now you're asking ‘me?” - 

“You're damned right I am!” 

“Okay, if. I were you I’d assign a man to guard a preacher 
named John Massey and his daughter: Wava Massey. I'd put 
a man on them’ the day Duryea gets out of dail That’s- 
Wednesday.” 2 

“Why 9” 

eBecalise they’ve been getting ibreatening letters. They’ ve: 
gotten four or five of them in the last six months and it looks 
as epoue they’re coming indirectly from Mike Duryea.” ~ : 

y? 

“Five years ago this man—he wasn't a preacher then— 
testified against Duryea in the Rajah Emerald case. Massey 
was the runner who carried the Rajah to Evanston that day. 
Duryea, you’ll remember, snatched it.” ‘ 

Frain took’the toothpick out of his mouth and looked at the 
electric clock on the wall. “They won’t come to us, damn it,”. 
he told the clock. “They pay their taxes; they buy our services: 
then when they need us they go and talk to one guy with one. 
gun and one pair of legs. It doesn’t make sense.” 

“I can see your point,” Rick said, “but this is a little dif- 
ferent. Massey got religion in a big way and his religion tells. 
him it’s a sin to be afraid of anything. I’ve got a hunch Duryea 
could poke a Tommy-gun right through his window and he still 
wouldn’t yell copper. The girl came to me because she thought. 
one old. man would be annoyed if she talked to the regular 
police.” 

Frath sighed ‘and let ‘it pass.. “By the way, we made that 
Grant Park hood. He had a lot of names—Barrow, Bronsky, 
Brown. Used to hang out in Danny Schmidt's saloon on Cottage 


: € 
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Grove..The Federal boys. were looking for him on a. pAreotre 
a = Toey yore eee, ud ae dead.” 
at explains w: e. pulled a , Lo 
* “Yeah—it would.” m ope 

“Another thing I haven't. mentioned yet. . Matthews, the 
guy who did the dutch, was a ‘of Luther and Matthews,. the 
firm that- collected seventy- ive grand from Global for. the. 
Rajah Emerald.” : 

If Rick expected Frain to jump up and kick the globe off 
the ceiling light, he was disappointed. Frain took the news in 
silence. Then he said,. “Thanks, but we do find out a few 
ie on our own. Where did you think Matthews fitted into’ 
a $? 

“I think the same ‘as. you. do.. There's only one way to ) 
think. He tipped his hand when he popped his brains. That. 
shows us where Duryea got the information that Massey. was 
carrying the Rajah that day. My impression is that he was a 
weak-gutted mug who made a mistake and when the pay- 
off, or what he thought was the ‘payoff, came, Be couldn't face 
it through. _ 

“What he thought was the payoff?’”: 

“Sure. All I had'was the idea he'd been paying hlacknialt, I 
wasn’t even sure of that. He could have been. keeping this 
Alma Tate dame for all I knew.” ' 

“Do you think he killed her?” | 


“It would be nice and convenient if he had..It would. make 
things a lot simpler. But I can’t see a character like that 
killing ‘anybody.” Rick stopped and rubbed his jaw. “Or 
maybe I can. What do you think?” 

Frain let that one go by without even. reaching ‘for it; ‘apg 
like a deposition from you. on what happened while: you were 
in ue office—before he killed himself.” — 

“ ay. y.’ 

“Also what happened in Alma Tate’s room. Also what shap- 
pened on the lake front.” 

Rick said okay once for both of these and got to his feet as 
Frain said: “I wish to hell we could: an identification on 
that Ohio Street stiff.” 

“Nobody makes him?” 

“He’s not.on the racks.” _. 

‘Rick put his hat on. “There’s . a favor I'd like,” he sald. 

“What favor?” 

:“Let-me handle the fur. coat angle. There’s something there 
—God knows what. Anything I get I'll let you know.” 

Frain considered, then said, “All right. Go ahead and see 
what you can find out. Forget ‘the Tate deposition-for a while. 

But I'd like anything of interest you find out~anywhere.”... 

“Fair enough. And if. I need ‘a favor sometime I’d like to 
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know that I can get it without filing my reasons in’ ‘triplicate 
and ‘waiting three weeks for an answer.” 
Frain yawned. “Drop in any time. Our home’s your home.” 
Rick went down and found that someone had brought his 
car to the station. He got the keys along with the rest of his 
bélongings from the’ desk sergeant and. headed for home. 


The weatherman had uncorked the sky. 


‘Rick tooled the Packard out of the parking tot riext to his 
apartment building and swung west on Chieago Avenue. The 
car sang a whining song as its rubber sucked at the wet pave- 
ment. It kept brushing the water out of its eyes with two 
rubber wipers. They-~moved back and forth across the wind- 
shield—plunk plunk—plunk plunk—plunk plunk. It was a 
monotonous street; a monotonous sound; a monotonous day.” 

Rick turned off Chicago Avenue at Ashland and headed 
south. He. crossed Washington and slipped into the east-bound 
traffic on Warren Boulevard. He slid out again three blocks 
down, parked on a side street, and walked back to Warren. 

He found the church in the middle of the. block. A dark 
purple neon crucifix gleamed balefully in-the front window. It 
‘was 2 narrow building, well kept up, extending clear back to 
the alley. A neat black sign by the door read: 

DIVINE MIND CHURCH . 
John Massey, Mentor. — 

Rick opened the door and went inside. 

He found a single room, an auditorium, filled with rows of 
folding chairs. At the alley end, against the wall, was a 
platform. It was rather high. A ‘single step at one side elim- 
inated the possibility of anyone spraining an ankle gétting up 
there. On the platform was a small table, a chair, and a 
pedestal upon which rested a shiny metal: globe. The ‘globe 
was about a foot in diameter, and had been polished.to a high 
Silvery sheen. Its mirror surface reflected. the room in dis- 
torted miniature. 

A rear corner of the hall ‘had been boarded off with frosted 
pinks panels to a height of about seven feet. ‘The enclosed 
space evidently served. as a private office. 

There were three people in sight—two old women, seated 
near the door, who kept up a running chatter in whispers— 
and a man. 

The man held Rick's attention. He’d have held ‘anyone’s 
attention. ~ 

He was big, - but. the word didn’t quite cover it. Hulking? 
Better. Gargantuan? Rick decided to leave it at that. The 
man’s bulk did not appear to be of the soft, unhealthy variety. 
‘He was like all other men except that he was plain king-sized 
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in all dimensions. He was standing at the far end of the room 
beside another pedestal. This one supported a bowl of goldfish. 

The man was busy feeding them. He could have picked up 
the bowl, the stand, five chairs and the platform and hurled 
the lot out into the alley. Instead he delicately picked small 
bits off a wafer of fish food dnd dropped them into the bowl. 

Rick Mason could see the bright flashing of gold as the fish 
competed for their dinner. They contrasted with the vari-. 
colored, transparent stones in the bottom of the bowl, and. 
with the bright colors on the walls. ‘ 

There was plenty of color on the walls. They were covered 
with strange murals depicting scenes in the lives of a beautiful, 
god-like race of beings. Rick got. the impression that what 
they portrayed. couldn’t be found in the Bible. 

Rick laid his raincoat over a chair and coughed slightly, 
thus gaining the attention of the goldfish feeder. The giant 
immediately set down the wafer box and approached Rick. He 
could have stepped over the chairs but he didn’t. He walked 
around them. 

“You’ve come to see the Master?” he asked. 

‘Rick. held his face stiff. A laugh here, he thought, might 
cost a few teeth. He said, “If the Master isn’t busy.”. . 

. “He is giving a treatment now. You may wait if you wish.” 
He spoke as though each word had cost much anguish in the 
learning—as though he enjoyed using so many all at orice. 

“Thanks,” Rick said. “How are the goldfish?” 

He drew an accusing look from the flat, primitive face. The 
giant’s expression said that wasn’t a fair question. The Master 
hadn’t given him an answer to fit it. 

“My name is Max Staub. I work for the Master.” 

“That’s fine. My name is Rick Mason.” 

Max Staub gravely held out a hand the size of a Gian ham. 
Rick extended his own hand, stood by until it was mashed toa 
pulp, ponles it back and pushed the now-useless fingers into his 
pocke 

He sat down then and Max Staub got a rag from under the 
platform and- began polishing the silver bail. He put loving 
care into his work. 

Five well-bred little minutes marched by and stepped quietly 
off into eternity A chair squeaked behind the glassed 
partition. Then the door opened and a middle-aged woman 
hurried out. She brushed past Rick and went tqward the 
street entrance. Rick wondered if her treatment had been a 
success. 

‘There was the passing of an interval before the man ap- 
peared. John Massey. The runner who had carried the Rajah 
Emerald almost to Evanston. Almost—but not quite. : 
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He had a magnificent. pair ‘of black eyes. They stood out, 
giving an illusion of stature. But this iRusion faded under 
scrutiny. It melted when, you saw the delicate features, the 
dreamer’s mouth. He was dressed in quiet gray:and wore. 
high-topped black shoes. He asked: “Are you waiting to see" 
me?” and his voice was low and. well modulated. 

Rick caught Max Staub in the corner of his. eye. Staub was 
looking at Massey the way a man looks at an altar when 
prays. If Rick had wanted to commit suicide, he. could have. 
done it right there. He could have kicked John Massey 
in the shins. ~. 

Massey’s office was crowded. It contained a desk, two chairs 
and a couch. The couch was black leather, and on the small 
desk was a pen set and four books upright between a pair of 
Monk’s head bookends. Rick read the titles: Masters of the 
Far East; Webster’s Dictionary—Self-Pronouncing; Best Works . 
of Edgar “Allen Poe; The Daily News Almanac. Massey’s reading 
habits were catholic, it seemed. 

~ Rick sat down on the sofa and Massey took the straight 
backed chair at the. desk. He asked: “Are you seeking God?” 

Rick flicked a finger against his ear—the one nicked by the , 
slug. “No—not exactly. My name is Mason. I’m an investigator.” 

Massey smiled. “But you aren’t against religion, are you, 
Mr. Mason?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Very good.” Massey set his palms together and the dark 
eyes smouldered contentedly. “But frankly, we don’t teach 
religion in the accepted sense. We teach that God is you—here 
—now. A God off in some distant heaven, whom you meet. 
after death, can't be of much value to you at the moment, can 
He, Mr. Mason?” 

Rick supposed that He couldn’t. “s ~ 

“We have no fight with any creed or sect except those who 
flatly deny the existence of God. “And even with those we 
Have no quarrel—only pity.” 

“T gather from appearances that your work is based mainly 
upon Yoga.” 

“Not based on. It is Yoga pure and simple. We have taken 
the truth of Yoga and we try to present it in such a way as to 
appeal to the western mind.. Yoga in its basic form, you.must © 
understand, is a life work. The seeker has time for: ‘nothing but 
the seeking. " 

. Rick wanted to change the subject to another proposition ~ 
which involved seeking, but Massey rushed on: “Yoga is truth, 
and mankind must have this truth as a stepping stone upon 
which to climb toward the sun.” - 

“Ty see. ” ek 
‘ “Mankind must rise above thoughts. of Slaughter and self 
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gain; must learn. the folly of creating: and destroying in the 
Same motion.” 

Rick decided that John Massey had come a Jong way. since 
he’d lugged jewelry around town for Luther and. Matthews. 
He nodded toward the books. “That title I see there—Masters 
of the Far East. Are you one of them?” 

Massey laughed. “Far from it. Calling me Master is Max’s 
idea. I’ve given up trying to break him of it. Max’s mind is 
underdeveloped but he is loyal and harmless.” 

Rick thought of his fingers. He tried moving them. They had 
regained consciousness. 

“And now,” Massey said, “let’s get to the reason for your 
visit: You are here, no. doubt, about some threats I received.” 

“That’s right, but you seem to be a little ahead of me.” 

“The police were here early this morning. Two officials. 
Mr. Frain and Mr. Garrity. You must be the man my daughter 
talked to originally.” __ 

Rick nodded. “Regardless of. your attitude, the threats, to 
her, were very serious. She: doesn’t feel that you will be safe. 
after Duryea is freed.” 

“Neither did the police. But it’s utterly foolish. I am in no 
danger whatever.” 

Rick leaned forward and : “shot a question. “Would you have 
felt the same way at the time of the holdup?” 

Massey’s ‘eyes dissected Rick’s face. A full sixty Seconds 
passed before he replied: — 

“My daughtér must have told you a great deal. No. I would 
have been in terror then. But there have been changes. I have 
learned many things. I have gone into the Silence. That 
changes a man.” 

Rick pondered. It was hard to figure this calm little man who 
answered questions with riddles and kept a chromium plated 
globe on his platform. 

“Just what is this Silence?” , 

“It is hard to explain to one with no knowledge of Yoga. 
It iis a higher state of heing; a manifestation of the Divine 
Mi . 

Rick passed: that..- He. asked: “Who. doe you think threatened 
you?” 

“This man Duryea, of course. Bat indirectly. He plans to 
kill me when he leaves Joliet.” 

“Just like that. And you aren’t planning to do anything 
about it?” 

“Five years ago I’d have dug a deep’ hole and crawled inside: 
Now it is different. We move through various phases of our 
existence, even on this plane. We change. We move. from one 
stage of development to the next and have no affinity with 
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our former selves. Or possibly, we take small souvenirs with 
us as we climb the ladder. These we prize as symbols oe our 
transition.” \ 

It went far over Rick’s head and landed ahi field. He 
didn’t even bother walking after it: “When Duryea gets out,” 
he said, “I’m going to follow him to the Rajah Emerald. It 
belongs ‘to Global Indemnity. They. paid) seventy-five thousand 
dollars for it.” 

“Then if I were yeu I’d make myself comfortable out in the 
church. No doubt Mr. Duryea will drop in.” - 

ae what will Max have to say about Mr. Duryea getting 
rough?” 

“Yoga does not teach violence.” 

“But does Duryea know about Yog: a2” 

- “The higher vibration invariably & governs the lower. ag 

“Swell,” Rick breathed, and got up to go. 

As he made his way toward the door, he was strongly aware 
of the reassuring atmosphere of the place. It struck a serene, 
restful note with its gently cackling old women, its murals, its 
goldfish and its lumbering giant. With its deep-eyed. little man 
of the ponderous philosophies. 

In a vague way, Rick envied John Massey. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Tue interior of the Richfield Building was a shop girl’s dream 
of glamour. A lobby entirely out-of-this world, with apart- 
ments and studios bringing out-of-this-world rentals. A pale, 
haughty tower needling the sky, with high speed elevators to 
carry you up into the realm of the gods. = — 

_Rick Mason called thirty-eight and watched the numbers. 
reel off on an electrie panel. The lift stopped, the door slid 
Open, and Rick stepped out into a rose and ivory hallway. 
Even the silence was a thing of beauty. The button he pushed 
—over a card reading, Lewis Telak—was the bud of a flower 
nestling in carved ivory leaves... 

The door was opened by a small, glistening- -toothed Filipino 
in a white jacket and black razor-edged trousers. 

“Who iss calling?” The hiss was pleasant and cordial. 

“Tell your boss Rick Mason wants to see him.” 5 

“Misster Telak iss not in.” The hiss was was very unpleasant. 

Rick Mason moved forward. The Filipino could either stand 
his ground or retreat; it was up to him. He retreated. He 
scowled and looked unhappy. : 

Rick closed the door. He said: “Go wash your beer glasses. 
Till find him.” 

The Filipino drifted back through an arched doorway, 
hissing gently. Rick went straight ahead through a curtained 
opening and down a flight of three steps. Bright sunlight filled 
the room he entered. 


The light came through glass that made up most of the 
south wall and part of the ceiling. Directly under the glass 
roof a man in a blue smock ‘dabbed oil paint on a piece of canvas. 
As Rick entered, the man jerked around, splashing some paint 
on the blue smock. He scowled petulantly. . 

“Mason, For heaven’s sake! Must you scare a man to death?” 

He took a cloth from the easel ¢ and wiped the spot of paint 
from his sleeve. 

Rick. pushed his hat back and dropped ‘onto a chromium 
trimmed bench: “You scare too easy, Telak, even for a guy in 
your racket.” 

“You could be a little less crude, even for a man in yours.” 

Telak laid his brush down and put long-fingered’ hands on 
his hips. He glared. ; 
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Rick regarded him with a flat, abstract loo 

“Really,” Telak said. “Don’t you get a little Fk of it? Pry- 
ing into other people’s business—peering through. key-holes— 
raking up muck all over town?” 

“Nope. I don’t get sick of it. What’s the. matter? Have a 
bad night?” 

- Telak, his lips pouting, crossed over to a chair opposite Rick. 
He- ‘sat down. His movements were langorous, sensual. He 
was of medium height, slim, with: black, crisp hair and a 
Reautitully tanned- complexion. On his feet were oddly shaped 

peda sandals with gold straps encircling the ankles... He 
kept his eyes on Rick and’ kneaded the knuckles of his right 
hand. He said: 

“You know I don’t care for your company and J resent the 
rigs ce in: on me. If you. have anything to say—say 

qu 

Rick was in no hurry. He. took in the various oil paintings 
and water colors that decorated the walls and stood here and 
there on easels. 

“Ever sell any of that stuff?” 


Telak’s teeth were as white as the Filipino’s. He uncovered 
them in a sneer. “‘No artist is great in his own time. But 
T’lt be known, Mason. Ill be known long after your. filthy 
bones are rotted and forgotten.” 

“Never sold anything, huh?” . 

“None of them are for sale. What is it you want?” 

The air was hot, sweetish. Somewhere an incense burner 
would be hidden. Rick. yawned. “Maybe I just came up to 
remind you that I can throw you in the can for eighty-five 
years any time I feel like it.” . 

The sneer remained. “I don’t frighten easily, Mason. if 
I happen to be selected as a go-between in certain—trans- 
actions, it doesn’t make me a criminal.” 

elles You exist purely by the courtesy of. the insurance 

es. ” 

“Tt e grant that, which I don’t, these insurance companies 
are as criminal as myself, using your line of reasoning. They 
allow me to exist, as you put it, because. they are too lazy to 
go out and look for—stolen articles themselves.” 

“Okay. We'll leave it that. way, but don’t take too much' 
for granted.” 

“Are you by any chance prowling around. after. something? 
Something that was lost, perhaps? 

“Or stolen. What have you got?” 

-Telak crossed to where Rick was sitting. His movements: 
were cat-like and in his hand was a small drop of euttens 
sunlight. He stood in front of Rick and flipped the droplet 
casually into the air: He caught it and. it lay in his palm: 
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“lve been hunting. for the rightful owner..of this bauble,” ‘he- 
said. He snapped it into the air again. 

_ Rick’s hand shot out and snatched the. tiny comet. as it ‘fell. 
He held it to the light. 

It was a diamond. About three carats, Rick estimated. Well 
cut. A bit of crystalized carbon full of blue and orange flame. - 

“Not mine,” Rick said. He dropped it back into Telak’s palm. : 

Rick took out a cigarette and lit it and flipped the match to- 
ward a large Grecian urn. Ever hear of the Rajah Emerald?” 

“Who hasn’t?” Telak slipped the diamond into his watch 
pocket and seemed to forget about it. 

“Mike Duryea, the thug who stole it, hits the street to-_ 
morrow, after doing five in Joliet. I’ve got sort of a half-way 
hunch he may come to see you.” 

“Why would he come here? Ive never seen the man and 
I doubt if he ever heard of me.” 

“Oh yes he has. You’re too modest, Lew. Every crook who 
ever laid a mitt‘on a.piece of jewelry "knows about you. fae 
“Stop it!” Telak screamed. - 

“T think he’ll come to see you because the Rajah is big stuff... 
It isn’t a rock you can peddle on a'street corner: In: fact you’re 
the only fence I know with enough connections to move it. 

rm just wondering if you" re stupid enough to try to handle 
it.” 


Telak set his teeth into a full, red lower lip. “His eyes tost 
their feminine softness. A vein stood out on his forehead. 

' “Why don’t you relax?” Rick said. “You'll. pop a gut. ” 

Telak.eased down slowly. The vein subsided. Telak opened 
his mouth and began talking in.a smooth,.even: voice. He 
taiked about Rick’s ancestors. He described . the .filthiness of ~ 
their personal habits in four-lettered detail. He described 
Rick Mason. He knew-all nau rotten words in the language 
and he used them, | 

Rick got up from the bench, ‘To his left was a lavatory with 
the door partly. open. From where he stood he could _see the 
toilet bowl. ‘There was about two inches of clearance fast the 
door. He raised his’ arm,:aimed carefully, and snapped his 
cigarette through space. it hissed sharply as it hit the water. 
It sounded like the Filipino. 

This done, Rick reached out and laid hands upon Telak: He 
took Telak by the seat of the pants and the coHar and carried 
him. kicking into the bathroom, He lowered Telak until the 
painter’s head followed the cigarette into the. toilet bowl. Then 
he dropped Telak and dusted his hands. 

“If you hear. from_ ‘Mike Duryea,” he said, “T want to hear 
from. you.” ° « 

-He went out of the apartment with. Telak’s high curses fol- 
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slg atias him and the: gaudy. elevator ‘whisked. him down from 
e ; 

Out ae the street that sweet, sickening odor stil clung. to-his 
clothing. a os 


Rick Mason ‘walked ‘south from the Richfield Building... The 
air was full of bus fumes. and dank odors from the lower level 
of Wacker Drive. It was touched faintly with the fish smell 
from the river. That. made it pure and wholesome, Rick pulled 
re into his lungs and walked three blocks along Michigan 

venue, | 
_ When he stopped it was to light a. cigarette and to. give. at- 
tention to a girl moving in the opposite direction. He shook 
out oe match and dropped it. He began thinking about per- 
centages. 

What were the odds against pumping into one cértain person 
in four million? What were the odds against winning the Irish 
Sweepstakes? Or crossing the street and getting batted into 
Kingdom come? Pretty long, yet people still did these things. 
They won the Sweeps and they got knocked pratwise crossing 
ne street. Also you could meet that one person in four mil- 

on. 

The girl was slim legged and high ‘heeled. _ ‘She. wore an 
absurd hat andan expensive coat. 

Rick turned and followed her. 

She was in no apparent hurry. He had to shorten his 
stride to keep from passing her. The parade endet a block 
and a half north when she turned in under a newly lit neon 
sign and entered a tavern. Rick followed her. 

The place was satisfactorily dim. The dimness was furn- 
ished without charge to garb very ordinary men and women 
in an atmosphere of glamour. Rick opened his coat and sat 
down at the bar. The girl was at a small table near the 
window. She had removed her coat but she kept the silly hat 
perched tightly on her head. 

- The barkeep had a flat, ravaged: face. He'd spent a good 
many years putting wrinkles in it, but there was no pride there. 
In fact he looked almost sheepish as he pushed a. paper doily 
in front of Ricl. Probably he was thinking of the times when 
men.were men and drank that way in public places. 

“Yd like to buy one for the lady at the table,” Rick -told him. 

‘The barkeep had no objettions. If no one bought drinks for 
the girls at. the tables, the joint wouldn’t have been there. He 
went over to her and’ then: shuffled Pack. to the bar. “Okay. 
She’ll have a Martini.” 

“Make mine scotch and water. ” 

Rick got up and walked to the window. The smile that met 
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him was inviting. He sat down at the table. To do that he 
had.to pick the fur coat up and hang it on a hook behind her. 

Her look became frank, calculating, direct. He thought she 
was probably trying to figure out how much money he’d have 
in his wallet. He looked her over just as frankly. She was in 
her early twenties, young enough not to need all the-makeup 
she had on. Her mouth, left to itself, would have been quite 
nice, Her hairdo was sleek. Her eyes were harder than flint. 
Her conversation: was brilliant and original. - She said: 

“It’s a nice night out.” | 

Rick didn’t have to answer. immediately. The barkeep came 
over with the drinks and gave him time to think up some 
smart repartee. As the barkeep left, Rick said, “Yes, it’s a 
nice night.” 

He tried the scotch and decided it was'time to go on ‘from 
there: “What are you planning to do with it?” 

There should be something now abolfat a previous date. 

“I’m meeting my boy friend. He’s overdue.”- 

“How much time. do you usually give him?” 

“That depends on the company I’m in.” — 

‘Rick returned to his scotch. That at least, was goed. He 
set down his glass while she speared her olive with a crimson 
‘claw. The dregs of the Martini followed it. 

“How about a ride in all this nice weather? Rick asked. 

That officially ended the nonsense about the boy friend 
and she reached silently for her coat. 


Rick got it first, helped her into it, adjusting the collar care- 
fully around the neck. He was getting to know that coat very 
well. The label, the single button, the high-pointed collar. 
“You aren’t Mrs. Grottman from Cleveland by any chance, are 
you?” he asked. 

“Aren’t you funny My e is Lola Smith.” 

“Y’m John Smith,” Rick sa 

Lola thought he was quite a ‘card and said so. 

They walked two blocks south to where he’d left the Packard. 
Then Rick drove north.. At the Chicago Avenue stop light, she 

gave him a sidelong ‘glance. 
_ “My roommate isn’t home tonight,” she said. “We could 
go up to my place and have another drink.” « - 

That about completed the routine. “Let's go,” Rick said. 
-“We’re heading right. It’s the Endore—on Clark between 
Armitage and Fullerton.” 

They kept on going north. Rick knew that there. should be 
bright conversation but he couldn't think of any. He swung 
around the south end of Lincoln Park and onto Clark Street 
near the park police station. A block farther on, he pulled 
to.a stop in front of the Endore.. — 
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The room clerk looked up as they passed the desk; a bored 
look. He’d evidently worked there for a long time because he 
didn’t even bother with the knowing leer. The elevator 
hauled them to the third floor. After they got. out it went on 
up like ‘a crochety old man working overtime. : 

The door she unlocked and opened was numbered ‘315, The 
light was on inside. Rick looked the place over and found 
that it ran te the pattern. A-square room with’ the doors hiding 
the gas plate, the bed, the bathroom. ' 

The girl slid out of her coat. Rick took off his hat. She 
turned and smiled: at him. It was a made-to-order smile. 
Stock:in her trade, She:moved closer, pressed into him with . 
her body, pushed her. mouth against his. She kissed with 
everything she had—her knees, her hips, her mouth, her hard 
breast. It was a kiss to melt the "lead out of a counterfeit nickel. 
It made Rick wish for different circumstances. . 

He drew her. arms from around his neck and pushed her 
pack. Her eyes questioned. The flintiness deepened. “What's 
the matter, handsome? Bashful?” her voice had hardened. 

“No. Just curious.. Where did. you get that coat?” 

She backed away still farther. Her face had grown tight, 
careful. “What’s that to. you?” 

“Quite a lot. That mink and I are old friends. I bump into 
it often.” He reached over and picked it Up.. “Does it keep 
you warm?” 

“Sure it keeps me warm. What's the gag?” 

“It ought to. It’s the hottest thing in town, baby. You're 
clear up to your ears in trouble. Where did you "get’ this coat?” 

The only color left in her cheeks was artificial. _ Her eyes 
threw sparks. 

She opened her stiff lips and said: “You're doing a lot of 
talking without much introduction, brother.” ~ 

“A girl named Alma Tate owned it. She got a Inife through 
the heart in the North Loop Hotel. “Maybe you read about it. 
Or maybe you didn’t have to read about. it. Yd like to know 
how this mink got clear out here.” — 

“You're a dick! A. cheap lying grifter! I know your kind 
but you’re not chiseling me out of a dime. I’m wise to you 
cheap shamuses. You don’t know any more about the North 
Loop murder than I do. You’re a two-bit bum trying to take 
a working girl for a ten spot. Well, you won’t get it!” 

She was against a highboy on the far side of the:'room. She 
whirled, jerked open a drawer. The gun she brought out was 
small, put it was deadly. It would do the job. — 

__ Rick was staring at it when the back of his head exploded. 
He went down slowly, twisting away from the girl. It was in 
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his wating! that she couldn’t have hit. him in the. back: of. ‘the 
head and that he hadn’t heard the gun go off. 


‘The last thing he saw before darkness closed in was Slezak, 
the North. Loop 1 Hotel dick, standing in’ the bathroom doorway. 


When Rick woke up, he was lying on his. back .on the over- 
stuffed sofa. He picked up. where he’d left off before the 
blackout—wondering why the gun hadn't gone off. Then he 
remembered about Slezak, just as he saw him standing there 
looking down at the girl. . 


She lay on the floor by. the highboy. An angry red lump 
decorated her forehead and her jaw was swelling almost 
visibly..She was out cold and Slezak was evidently waiting for 
her to come out of: it. 


Rick Mason sat: up and felt the back of his. head. Slezak 
‘turned and eyed him bleakly. Slezak said: 


“I had a hunch she was two-timing me. I was hiding in the. 
bathroom. When she went for the gun I let go with a cold 
cream jar. I missed and got you square on the back of the 
-head. Sorry.” He gnawed savagely at his cigar and didn't 
look at all sorry. 


“Does she pull a gun often?” 


“She was going to plug you. You rubbed her the wrong way. 
After you went down I got close enough to hang a couple on 
her.” Slezak’s face was gray. “By the way—is this an old 
friendship?” 


“J picked her up in a tavern on Michigan Avenue.” Rick 
got up. His ears roared. He went into the bathroom ‘and 
urned on the cold water. He wet a. washrag and laid it. on 
the back of. his head. 


Slezak came over and steod in the doorway.*“Okay. So I 
swiped the mink. Why the hell should I let some flatfoot’s 
wife get it? . And how the hell was I to know you'd spot it 
walking down the street? There was one chance in a million 
I’ad get caught up with on it.” 

“One chance in four million, ie Rick corrected. “But. it puts 
you in trouble just the same.”. ys 

“Uh-uh, pal. It doesn’t. put me in. any trouble. I just. go my: 
merry way.” Slezak went over and sat dowh. He looked at 
Lola Smith: 

“My mistake was hooking up with this. tramp. I should Baye 
had more sense.” . 


“Is she mixed up I in it?” 
“Hell no! But Tm paying her rent. I’m the chump that’s 
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buying this dump so. she can bring in pickups!”.He. swore 
monotonously. - 

“You lifted the coat after the murder?” Rick came ‘out 
of the bathroom and. sat down on the lounge. He was dizzy 
and he’d begun to think he had a lot of company. 

; * “Yeah, the maid called down and I went upstairs. I was 
the first one in the room and I was alone, so I ditched the 
mink in a closet down the hall and picked it up later.” Slezak 
could have been telling about finding a dime on the sidewalk. 

Lola Smith stirred.. She moved a hand toward her head 
and groaned. 4 

Slezak said, “Let’s get the hell out’ of here. No use broad- 
casting our ‘business in front of her.” 


“She'll be talking to the cops in ten minutes. Do you think 
you can walk away from that?” 


“She won’t do any talking,” Slezak snarled. “She knows ‘she'll 
get her ears beat in if she does.” 


Rick Mason felt as. though. he were meeting Slezak for the 
first time. He went over and knelt down beside the girl. He 
got up and went into the bathroom and dug into the medicine_ 
cabinet. Nothing he could use. He found a bottle of ammonia 
behind the bathtub and brought it in and held it under her 
nose. 

She responded quickly. She jerked her head and’ brought 
a quick hand to her jaw. Then she opened her eyes. They 
rape on Slezak and they contained all-the hatred in the 
universe. 


_ She said: “Put that coat down, sucker.” 

' Slezak’s lip twisted. He moved toward. her. 
‘Rick Mason said:.-“That’s far enough, pal.’ 
Slezak stopped. His grip on the. coat tightened. 


“Put it down, I said!” Lola Smith struggled to her feet. “I 
don’t know who this hooligan is and I don’t know what kind 
of a game he’s playing, but that coat stays here. It’s mine and 
I’m keeping it. You walk out of here with it and Ill yell loud 
enough to bring cops from Seventy-Ninth Street!” 


“And you'll get slapped in the can so hard you'll bounce, ” 
Slezak told her. ~ 


Her eyes were sullen now—dogged. “Okay—right along with: 
yon. are Pll wear mink ‘until I’m ‘pooked, brother, and don’t 
‘orge ” 


Slezak’s face writhed. His knuckles whitened, He pitched 
the coat to the floor. - 
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° “Bow does:your head fcel?” Risk asked. 
Beat it! kept. her eyes on the coat. “Get the, hell out of here! 

Rick shrugged. He was getting to.be a moral leper. Every 
scrum in town was inviting him to beat.it. He followed Slezak 
to the door. Halfway gut, he turned. “I’d hand that mink in 
if I were you. Otherwise the’ ‘police will. be out after it. I've 
got to write a report.” 

He ¢losed the door and found that Slezak was “holding ‘the 
elevator. Slezak was glowering back at ‘315. “A thousand’ Bucks 
up in smoke. Hell!” He flashed quick eyes at Rick. “But don’t 
get the idea you’re going to make any report. on it, son. ‘You're 
not. You’d be buying yourself too much moubles: 


“What kind of trouble?” 


They got out on the main floor. Slezak said: “eMurder iouble: 
That’s always bad.” -. 

“The alibi you gave me was phoney. Is that the point?” 

_.. Nothing more was said until they. stood on the sidewalk ‘be- 
side the Packard. 

“That’s right. Strictly a quick thought on my- part.. An alibi 
on a silver platter, Alma Tate didn’t. go anywhere after you 
talked to her. We both know that. She couldn't She was dead.” 

“How do you figure you can tie me in?” 

“Because I was up there and found her after the maid 
squawked. Look chum, I’m a house dick. Nobody goes in. or 
out of the North Loop Hotel without me seeing them and I 
say nobody went up there after. er. you. came out. And I could 
‘really convince the cops.” 

“Maybe you'd better try.” : 

Slezak grinned, “Relax, pal. I’m not asking you why you 
bumped her. Maybe she had it coming. I.don’t a give a damn 

, but I’m not stupid. I know she was Mike Duryea’s girl and 
Mike’s locked up for a jewel heist way back. You’re an in- 
surance dick and you go to see her. Maybe knifing her was the 
thing to do. But that’s your business.” 

“Why did they kick you off the cops?” Rick shot the question 
but it. made no dent in Slezak: 

“They said I took a little dough from a guy . on Milwaukee 
‘Avenue. A guy they said I should have closed up.” 

“Were they right?” 

“Let’s talk about what you’re looking for,” Slezak said softly. 
“I could be of help maybe. It’s mat emerald you're. chasing 
down, isn’t it?” 


“Yeah. It’s that emerald.’ 
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‘You ought to. get quite a chunk when you. turn it in.” 
oul 

.“If I sort of worked at it in my spare time we could ‘split 
the take,” 

Rick inflated his lung siowly. His head hurt; his neck was 
sore; he’d been pushed around. A man can be ‘pushed just so 
far. He doubled his fist and it traveled a scant six inches. 

It stopped traveling when it hit Slezak’s chin. . 


“That makes three of us, pal, ” he said, but Slezak didn’t hear 


"He caught the little house dick under the arms ‘as he slumped; 
carried him like a stumbling drunk back in the Endore. The 
room clerk looked up. He came around from behind the desk. 
Rick tossed Slezak into his arms: 

“Better take him back up to 315. There’s a dame up there 
who'd like to take him. apart.” 

Rick returned to the street. He got into the Packard, made 
a U-turn, and drove south. 

His look of satisfaction faded. His face turned morose. It 
had been a nice day so far. 

‘He’d compounded a felony and he was going to break faith 
with a pretty decent cop named Knute Frain. Rick knew that 
he wasn’t going to make a report on that fur coat. Not now, 
anyhow. He’d already made up his mind on that point, but he 
paraded his reasons and mulled them over, trying to convince 
himself that he was still a person fit to walk the streets. 


What the hell! The city of Chicago wasn’t paying him to 
suppress crime. His bread and butter came from Global In- 
demnity. He was being paid to locate an emerald. And if he 
got tangled up in ‘ murder charge, he’d hardly be in position 
to hunt. He wasn’t at all certain Slezak could make the rap 
stick. But he wasn’t sure that he couldn’t,. either. He wasn’t 
going to take the chance. 

As he pulled into the lot beside the green Lincoln, he won-. 
dered if Slezak had killed Alma Tate for the fur’ coat. He 
couldn’t.see it. He liked the killer, but he didn’t like the motive. 
He cues see even a rat like Slezak murdering a girl for a 
cga 
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THE phone rang at nine-forty-five. Rick lay awake staring at 
the ceiling.:He' got his hand.on the extension beside the bed 
without taking his eyes off the dirty spot caused by a leaking 
radiator on the floor above. 

It was Lacey Crandell: “Still in bed I suppose.” 

“That’s why I got into this business. You tan sleep late.” 

“IT don’t like to upset your slovenly habits, but there’s a red 
ring on my calendar I wanted to mention. Our friend gets 
out today.” 

“Uh-huh. Good old Mike. He’ll have a five dollar bill in his. 
pocket too. You think he’d buy us lunch maybe?” 

“He’s got more than that. He’s got a seventy-five. thousand 
dollar rock he can lay his hands on. A rock that belongs to us.” 
ne yawned. “Maybe you’d buy lunch then. Somebody’s got 
to buy it.” 

“Let’s quit kidding and get down to business. This is what 
we’ve been waiting for so don’t muff it. Get off your back 
and on your toes. He’s probably in town by now.” 

“I’ve got Freddy Cohn waiting for him at the station. He'll 
‘probably come in that way. Freddy’s going to pick him up 
there and stick with him till he lights somewhere. When I 
find out where he registers in I’ll pay him a visit. What’ll I 
offer him? Twenty-five grand?” _. 

Crandell squawked like a babe whose bottle had been 
snatched. Rick cradled the phone and went in and took a 
shower. He passed up the coffee this morning for an eye- 
opener out of the scotch bottle. The phone rang again while 
he was knotting his tie. . 

It was Garrity. “You got a tail on Duryea?” 

“Yeah. Freddy Cohn. You know him.” 

“You're wasting your time,” Garrity said, mildly. “We're 
going to keep him covered twenty- four hours 2, day. If you" 
want to know where he is, just call up and ask.” 

“Okay—where is he?” 

“He got off the train at nine-thirty. He went into the grill 
and got a cup of coffee and made a phone call from a pay. 
station there. After that he got on a street car and rode to 
‘Wilson Avenue. He registered at the Shore. Arms, on Wilson 
near Broadway. _ 
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“No stopoffs on the way?” - 

“Nary a one.” a 

Rick Mason examined the nail of the first finger on his. left 
hand. Garrity waited and then said, “Hello.” 

Rick said, “Hello.” 
_ FI thought you .were gone.” 

“I was just. thinking.” 

“What, about?” 

“Do you think Duryea has another ‘girl friend in town— 
besides the one in the morgue?” 

“Not that I know of,” Garrity said. 

“I’m going to do a little checking’ It it icads to anything 
‘ll let you and your boss know,” 

“Maybe I’d better go with you.” . 

“A waste of time. Two valuable men. on the same lead.” 

“Okay. but listen—how are you going to handle the thing? 
aes going to make him an offer?” 


“Well I was hoping you wouldn’t do that. I doubt if you'd 
buy any. information about a few killings. The other way——” 
“The other way I'd be doing a littte work for you at ‘the 
same time?” : 
“You could put it that way—but——_” 

-“T told Frain that anything I have is yours,”. Rick said. He 
was glad not to be talking to a lie detector. “Fl be in touch 
with you,” he said, and broke the connection. 
ae qe phone. rang again almost immediately. It was Freddy 


"Your boy’s in the Shore Arms on Wilson east of Broadway. 
‘He used his own name. Anything ‘else?” 
“ “That does it for now but” there might. be more: later. . vu 
call you.” 

“Obey. send me ten bucks.” 

‘Oka 

Bick Maat. out this time. He nosed the Packard ‘into. the 
street, and drove north. He stopped at Ricketts, near Diversey, 
for ham and eggs. He borrowed an envelope and a stamp from 
the cashier, puta ten dollar bill in the envelope and addressed 
‘it to Freddy Cohn. He dropped it in a box and went. on up 
north and parked in front of the Shore Arms on Wilson.. 

He went inside and: found an above-average hostelry: A 
lonig carpeted hall ied back to the rear and a desk clerk. The 
clerk doubled in brass-on a switchboard behind the desk. She’d 
just put a call through. She turned and smiled. | 

-The smile was strictly for free. She didn’t have to smile. 
Considering the times—the seller’s market in lodging—it wasn’t 
a requirement of the job. What with apartments as scarce as 
blood on a general’s sword, most clerks practiced scowling be- 
fore breakfast. 
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“any vaeancies?” Rick asked. ; 

: “Net-a thing. Hasn’t been for weeks: ” ris 

“What do you have—when you have thent? Kitchenettes?” 

“And straight hotel rooms. The kitchennettes maven’ shown 
a vacancy for a year.” 

“What about a room for one night? I’m stranded. Mores 

“Sorry. I wish’I could. help you. But with the conventions 
on. we're filled up.” . . 

Rick thought it over, his elbows braced on the counter. 

“Who's the manager here?” — 

She sceuce surprised. “Mr. Taylor. 

“Is he in? 

‘The girl stared at him just pordering on indignation. It 
didn’t seem worthwhile to , get mad, so she turned and plugged 
a line into the switchboard. “Who shall I say is calling?” 

“Mr. Mason. He doesn’t know me.” 

She got Taylor on the phone and turned to Rick. “What 
.djd you want to see him about?” 

“Tell him to come down here.” 

The girl bit. her lip. “You'd better come -down,”-she said to 
the switchboard and broke the connection. 

It took Mr. Taylor five minutes to make the lobby. He was 
a race-tracky. looking individual, dressed right up to the last 
minute. His clothing was just short of sensational. Rick 
counted six colors in his jacket while he was walking over from 
the elevator. 

Taylor ‘pulled up at ‘the desk and asked: “Something I ean 
do for you?” 

“Let’s go ‘over and sit down. ” 

Pte fa followed him to a pair of. chairs beyond ear shot of 
es 

“If it’s about, a room,” Taylor began, “y can’t aw a ‘thing for 
you. We’re——” ; 

“You're booked solid from now on.” - 

Taylor had a long sharp face. He put a ‘chummy. grin on it. 
“It’s tough. I’ve never seen a time it’s been tougher. I'll take 
your name a iid 

“That would be nice but I think I'll keep my name. I 
called be down because there are things that bother me and 
‘I like to know the score at all times. Like this place for in- 
‘stance. The girl tells me that people parade in here all day 
long getting no for an answer. Mothers maybe—with a souple 
of yowling kids and sore feet.” 

Taylor shrugged. “That's right, but there isn ‘pt 

-. “Yet a thug out of Joliet can walk in, sign up, and start 
‘housekeeping. How come, my. friend?” 


Taylor jerked the smile off his face. and replaced it with a 


large question mark. He moistened his thin lips.. “whe are 
you? Where do you come from? Reporter?” =~ 
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“y am an asker of questions. I am a getter of answers. If I 
don’t get my answers, the police walk in behind’me and ask 
the same questions ali over again.” : 

The racy-looking manager did a pretty good job of appear- 
ing unfrightened. “I take it for granted you "ve got a beet of 
some kind. What is it?” 

“This. A man came in here and got a ‘room from you—in 
this hotel of yours where there are no rooms. His name is 
Duryea. The last: place-he had a room was in Joliet prison. I’d 
like all the details.” 

The manager didn’t beat around the bush. He. didn’t get 
tough nor did he cringe. “I think you’re a little nuts,” he 
said, “but ‘I guess you’ve got emene What. are you after? 
My joo?” 

“The details.” 

“About. two months ago a girl came in; a Martha ‘wilson. 
She said that a friend of hers named Duryea would be in town 
in about two months and she wanted to make a reservation 
for him. She gave me to understand that. the hundred bucks 


she slipped me had nothing to do with the’ matter. . Merely a. 


gesture of goodwill.” . 

“Lots of goodwill in this. business these days, ‘isn’t there?” 

‘“QOh, yes,” Taylor said easily. 

“And there wouldn’t be any chance that Martha Wilson. got 
her name off a street sign 6n the way in.’ 

“Very possibly. Anyhow, it so happened that I had 
vacancy at the time—a permanent room. However, I couldn't 
guarantee it for two. months later.” _ 

“So she paid the rent in advance and you got two months’ 
transient fees out of it over and above her money.” 

“She told you all about it then?” ; 

Rick let Taylor think that; obviously he. did ‘think: it. or 
he wouldn’t have laid his soul. ‘out on the clean carpet. - 

“When did you see her last?” 

_ “Two weeks ago,” Taylor said. “She came in and paid up 
a small balance.” 

“And now Duryea has his room?” 

“He got here this morning. Do you want to see him?” 

“No. That’s.all. Thanks.” Rick got up. from his chair. 

“You mean that’s all there is to it?” 

“So far as I’m concerned. I was going to advise you to watch 


this man Duryea. He’s a bad actor, But who is there to watch 


you? So long.” 


Rick went back to the Loop. He’d spent. a morning finding 
out that Alma Tate had. arranged housing for Mike Duryea; 
that she’d been. farsighted and had done it well in. advance. 
That wasn’t much. 
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He took the ‘Outer Drive, parked in the nearby lot. and headed 
.for his office. | 

McCarthy was on the lift. He wore a ‘new suit, a’ “new pair 
of shoes, and the same old grin. Rick looked him over on the . 
way up and said: “How about lending a guy a fin?” ; 

McCarthy put a hand in his pocket and snapped out a fistful 
of bills. “Sure. Is a fin enough? I’ve got that bookie doing 
a strip tease. Every time I come in he hides his’ socks, 2 

“Parlay?” e 

“Uh-huh. Two bucks on three horses. One paid twenty 
bucks. How much you. need?” : 

“Save it for me. I’ll probably need it wofse tomorrow.” 

Rick went into his office, picking up the mail at the door. 
There was quite a pile, all over the floor inside. He looked it 
over, undecided, and then pushed the heap into a drawer. 

He closed the drawer and sat down and put his feet on the 
desk and wondered what he’d done with his brains. They were 
laying down on the job. Yet there wasn’t any - positive dere- 
liction of which he could accuse them. Nothing but a blanket 
charge of refusing to, function. 

He was forced to admit that he was no closer to the Rajah 
Emerald than he’d been when he started. He’d been riding 
alon ne on the vague assurance that Duryea would lead him 
where he wanted to go when the time came. Direct scrutiny 
showed that idea up for what it ‘was—wishful thinking. Rick 
Mason would be able to use his beard for a kite string before 
Duryea came along and laid anything in his lap. 

Also, buying the stone back from Duryea was. out of the 
question. Theré had been too much publicity. Too many 
people had been killed. Deals like that had to be strictly on the 
hush-hush.'A quiet shopping trip wouldn’t work now. 


_,.. McCarthy poked his head in the door and grinned. “Lady 

to see you.” He wasn’t able to go into intimate .detai) because 
she was right behind him; waiting for him to get out of the 
way so she could enter the office. 

Rick looked over McCarthy’s shoulder and saw Peggy Nelson, 
vis ee whose job had gone up in the smoke of a Banker’s~ 

pecia * 

. She. had changed. She .no longer | looked like a girl who 
wanted to have fun. She was obviously worried: 

“Maybe I shouldn’t bother ba but——” x 

“That's perfectly all right. I love being -bothered. Come in 
‘and sit down.” 

She did as he directed, eased herself into the position he 
remembered in the blue chair back in Matthews’ -office, her 
Pied pressed hard against the rungs; her shoe tips touching the 

oor. 

“Have you been around before?” Rick asked. “I don’t spend 
much time here.” 
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“No. This .is the: first time.” She started to say something 
more, hesitated and bit her lip. Then she blurted: “I’ve been 
_worried. I had.to talk to you. You see—I lied to the police;” " 

Rick feld out his cigarette pack: “Have one?” 

“Ni o thanks. I. have my own.” 

She took a pack from her purse and extracted a cigarette 
while Rick lit his own with a flaring wooden match and Maer 
shook out the flame. . 

She held the cigarette uncertainly: “I'll take a light, 
though.” 

“Cm sorry. ” Rick’s hand went to his pocket but she got up 
from her chair and leaned forward Swiftly. “That’s allright. 
I'll get a light from yours.” . 

She put the cigarette between her lips and her face was 
directly in front of his. ; 

For a long moment everything stopped. Then their. hands 
went up as though propelled by-a single force and the cigarettes 
were withdrawn ‘in exactly the me motion and at the same 
instant. b. 

Her look was one of surprise, almost amazement—as though 
she’d suddenly discovered the wonder of sex. Her face came 
forward evenly, slowly. There were her eyes, her breath, and 
then her mouth brushing close and pushing harder and harder 
until it seemed that her lips could not stand the pressure, and 
they drew back, parted in ecstasy. _ 

They came erect together and there were other things ‘until | 
he could feel her thighs pressing hard: Then it had to break 
up so they could breathe. Her soft face went. into his neck 
and she clung. 

Rick’s voice sounded far away. “Oh. baby, what you. do to 
me Hee coppery hair caressed his cheek. “You live alone, 

oney?” - 

She giggled and moved back. “No. My brother and I have 
a cottage up toward Evanston. He’s big and strong and he 
protects me.” Her eyes twinkled mischievously. “He'll want 
to know what your intentions are.” 

Rick pulled her back to him. “Dishonorable, baby. How 
could they be anything else but that?” 

She snuggled contentedly. .“It was wonderful!”. Suddenly 
She moved away. “Oh, but we shouldn’t have, should we?” * 
She was a strange girl. She asked as of a fellow-conspirator 
out behind the haystack after they’d just discovered something — 

guilty and wonderful. 

Rick brought himself back. “guppose you tell me about—the 
other thing.” 

poe won: let them—be mean to ‘me or anything, will you?” 
she aske 

. Rick sat ddwn and it was all so clear. This naive girl had 
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presented him with a sample of what would be forthcoming if 
he’d keep them from being mean’ to her: 

His pulse was almost back to normal. and he suppressed @. 
chuckle and said gravely: 

“You were never under oath. It’s probably not ‘nearly as im- 
portant as you think. What did you tell them that wasn’t true?” 

“That tall policeman—Mr. Frain I believe his name is—asked 
me a lot of questions about Mr. Matthews’ correspondence, his 
telephone calls and his business in general. He wanted to know 
the names of any people who came to see. Mr. -Matthews. I 
could have told him some—things. But I didn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because of his wife. She was-the real sufferer and I knew. 
that what I had to tell would hurt and humiliate her. Bhe.2 a 
an awfully nice person. I met her several times.” — 

“It. wouldn’t hurt her any if you’d tell me, would it?” 

“It wouldn’t hurt her no matter whom I told now,” Peggy . 
Nelson said bitterly. “The ‘newspapers took care of that: with 
their insinuations about a love nest and all that.” — 

“Were the papers right?” , 


Peggy Nelson touched the bruise on -her lip with the tip of a 
pihk tongue. Outside a cloud slipped off the sun and a bright 
beam came in the window to jab at her coppery hair: “I guess 
they were. There was another woman. Most of it went on out- 
side the office, but there were phone calls and a couple of let- 
ters I saw.” 

“What did the letters say?” 

“Oh, I didn’t:read them. I just.saw the envelopes.” 

“*Do'you know the woman’s name?” 

“Tate—Alma Tate. She was blonde and very beautiful.” 

“Then you saw her.” 

‘No. Just her. picture in the paper but I knew her name. 
She was murdered in the North Loop Hotel! just before Mr. 
Matthews committed suicide.” 

‘Rick squinted at the. sunbeam. Alma Tate again. She was 
like a casual ghost that kept drifting in and out of rooms— 
through windows. He regarded Peggy Nelson with almost pen-- 
sive interest: 

“I think you’re wrong,” he said. 

“Wrong?” = 

“The damage has been done so far as Mrs. Matthews is ¢ eon-. 
cerned. After all, the papers print. things as they see them and 
sometimes as they’d like to see them. But let me ask you this— 
and think carefully before answering: Did you ever seg or hear, . 
or do you know of anything, that would force you to swear in 
court that Drake Matthews was untrue to his e?” 


Peggy Nelson thought carefully. As she though her face got 
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a little happier. “No. No, I guess I can’t. ” It seemed a revela- 
tion. “I must-have got to believing the papers myself.” 

“Incidentally, the police know all about it.” . 

‘Rick ‘snubbed out his cigarette. “I'l tell you what you do. 
Why not go over and see Frain and straighten out your ‘Story if 
only to let you sleep better to-night.” 

-She considered that. “I 7 jsuess bas right. ‘Would ‘you—would 
it be asking too much—” 
~.“Sureé. Pll go with you.” 

She’d changed back to. the kid who could flip her curls and 
laugh somewhere inside and yet have it show. Rick got up and 
rounded the desk and she was there in his arms again, her. grin 
impish: “It was fun,” she whispered. “Let’s do it again.” 

‘Her kiss reminded him of an eager kitten with the first bowl 
of milk it had ever had for its very own. Carried to its ultimate, - 
this one would be a multi-colored explosion. © 


‘They found Knute Frain curled ‘up behind his desk nursing 
a somber expression. The. desk was littered with business. He 
threw down a handful of glossy prints as Rick and Peggy Nel- 
son were shown in. 

‘Frain stood up, looking gaunt and clumsy, until Peggy was 
seated. Rick stood beside the desk. Frain sat down again. 

“I was just going over a few items. Ohio Street; North Loop 
Hotel; our friend with the five names.” They were death 
scene pictures. Not pretty. Even the one of Alma Tate wasn’t 
pretty. That one he hastily covered. 

“T have a clitnt,” Rick said, “who wishes to change her verbal 
statement. She feels that she may have held out on you.” 

“A client?” - 

“Well, not exactly. She\ needed a little moral support. ” 

Frain’s eyes brooded as though he were wondering why 
everybody was afraid of the police. Rick went qn: ; 

“when you questioned:her she denied knowledge of Matthews’ ~ 
outside affairs. But there were several contacts. he had with 
Alma Tate that she knew about. Her reason for covering them 
up ihe to protect Mrs. Matthews. She suspected the love nest - 
angle.’ 

Frain looked the girl over as , though she were one of. the 
minor problems that kept popping up to complicate his day. 

““T see, I’d- appreciate it if you’d stop in downstairs and leave 
a deposition. State the number of these. contacts, their ap- 
proximate time, and their nature—as nearly as you can ay 
member, And thank you for coming in.” 

You got the impression that this was a thotion he had. ‘to 
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make but not a very important one: “And if you have time, 
Mason, come on back up. I’d like to talk to you.” 

They left Frain with his pictures. 

Just outside the door, Peggy Nelson turned sharply and faced 
Rick. He thought she was going to kiss him again. She looked 
up into his face and her eyes were as. big as half dollars. — 

She said: “There’s something else—something I think he’d 
want to know. Mr. Luther isn’t in California raising oranges. 
He’s—he must bé over in the morgue because that picture in 
there marked Ohio Street. It was Mr. Luther. Do you think 
we should go back and tell the man?” 


Rick Mason choked. He forgot himself ‘and became slightly 
vulgar. He said, “For Pete’s sake!” ashe stared down at the 
half-dollar. eyes. ; 

Then he remembered he was a gentleman and said softly, 
“Yes. I think the man would want to know. I think we ought 
to go back and tell the man.” 

Rick ‘Mason said: “You're not very smart, Duryea.” 

Rick sat back against the wall, his chair balanced on two 
legs. He stared moodily at the bed upon which Mike Duryea 
was lying. Duryea was using a nail file, getting the prison dirt 
from beneath his fingernails. He’d gotten most of the smell off 
his body, but the prison pallor was still on his face. 

‘He hada thin, careful face; the kind ex-cons and good poker 
players wear; the kind that can’t be tricked into revealing any- 
thing; a face that didn’t react. He wasn’t wearing a second-. 
hand suit. He had on a new one, blue with white pin stripes. 
a hair would be quite a while in growing down around his 


far 
He said: “No?” 
" “No, What are you holding a rides against Mateéy for?” 
“Who's Massey?” — 
“The messenger you lifted the emerald off of.” 
“What emerald?” 
“The emerald you’re going to try and turn into money.” 
“Am I going to try and turn an emerald into money?” _.. 
This had been going on for half an hour. Rick scrutinized 
ane pete of his hat. He deciged to give up. Then he changed 
min 
“Having those ‘notes sent to Massey was the dumbest one ‘Hye 
bumped into for quite a while.” 
“What notes?” — 
“If you’re after a guy, how come you send him notes so he 
can be on his guard?” ue , 
“Am I after a guy?” 
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Duryea ‘finished a nail.and-went.on to the nex 

“Vd. think you'd. be MOre interested in finding ah who killed 
your gal.” 

“What gal?” “e - 

“Or marbe you know already?” 

Duryea missed his:cue for the first time. Rick went on: ts 

“Tt was a nasty knifing. Someone pushed a blade square into 
her heart.” 

“Into whose heart?” ; 

“Alma Tate in the North Loop ‘Hotel. fe 

“Who’s Alma Tate?” - 

“She used to visit you out. at Joliet, remember? She ‘got this 
room for you,” 

tal eyes flickered. He: worked on ne nail and missed 
ag: 

-““~Where's the: emerald, Mike?” 

“What emerald?” — 

“Global’s going to get:it pack. They don’t: give a -damn-how 
long it takes, They'll keep 4 man on it until-you’re put away 
in a box. And after that they’ll keep right on. pawn 

“That'll ‘cost. money,” Duryea observed. . 

“What will you take to turn it back?” 

“Turn what back?” 
“The Rajah Emerald?” 

“Never heard of it.” og 

Rick bounced the’ front legs of his chair on the floor. ‘He 
stood up. 

“One of us is a- sap, Mike.” 

Which one?” : 

“I didn’t spend five ia Joliet.” n 

“Okay—I’m the sap then.” 

‘*A guy named Luther was killed ina rooming house on Ohio 
Street. Hear anything about that?” ‘ 

“T was in the can. They don’t tell us.” 

“Why don’t you put down that damned nail file?” a) 

Duryea gave him a pair-of beady black eyes. Rick hooked 
his hands under the edge of the bed and jerked upward. Dur- 
yea and the mattress hit the floor. Duryea rolled to a stop. He 
lay. perfectly still except for the right hand he moved back 
and forth, working on his nails, His eyes smouldered. He said: 
“Uh-uh, I wouldn't know any of them guys.” : 

Rick left the Shore Arms. 


Knute Frain had a leg poked. ‘over the top of -his desk. He 
looked at the shoe on the foot at the end,of the leg. He 
gouged his teeth with the gold racala aaeD ae looked Bet Gar- 
rity and Garrity said: 
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“Let me bring the mug down. I'll put hirfi in a chair ana in’ 
twenty minutes we'll know a lot more than we know now.” 

Rick Mason sat on the window ledge. * He watched Knute 
Frain, Frain shook his head slowly. “We’ve got a twenty- 
four hour tail on him. We'll leave it that: way. and see what: 
happens: It’s a little silly to concentrate | on the one man who 
couldn’t have killed anybody.” 


| He turned his head toward Rick: “You say you talked to 
him?” 


“And I did all the ‘talking. If he’s got any ptans they’re 
strictly his own.- All I found. out was that Alma Tate got him 
a room before she was kill 

‘Frain was interested. “How'd you find that out?” 


“It’s tough getting a room nowadays and I wondered how his. 
reservation was made. I talked to the manager of the Shore 
Arms and he told me a girl made it two months ago. She gave 
her name as Martha Wilson. It was Alma of course.” 

“Why would she want to give a phoney name? We knew she 
was visiting Mike at Joliet?” . 


“T've got a hunch we'll find out why—in time.” 


Garrity said: “What gripes me is that we keep finding out 
things that don’t do us.any good. Matthews kills himself and 
shows us an inside hookup. The Ohio Street stiff turns out to 
be his ex-partner. That leaves us about as bad off as before. 
What was Luther doing in Chicago with no identification? 
Whom had he contacted? Who the hell killed him?” 


Frain was acting the part of mediator in a debate. He 
turned now toward Rick. Rick said: 

“What I can’t figure out is why all these things are happen- 
ing now. The emerald was swiped five years ago. Duryea went 
to jail A lot of quiet, uneventful time passed. Now, within a 
week of his release, people started getting killed all over the 
p ace. ” 

Garrity said: “You just said it—Duryea’s release. That’s 
got to be the key. All these movements hinge on. the stone. 
‘The stone hinges on Duryea. Simple.” 

Frain took a sheet of paper from his desk. and. unfolded it. 

“I got a report from California on this man Luther. It’s 
pretty complete. You might find it interesting.” Frain neg-. 
lected to say where he’d gotten it and who had made it 80 
complete. | 

“Luther arrived in San Jose, California, early in 1945. In 
March of that year, he put $90, 000 ina bank there. He also 
rented a safe deposit box, but we had no knowledge as to: 
what he put into it, if anything. He was a bachelor and he 
met and moved in with another single man named Matt: Dor- 
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poche They... bought | a. bungalow jointly. : ‘and lived , in -playboy- 
yle.”... : 

Here Frain read a few. sentences to ‘himself and ‘then went. 
on aloud: “They. began commuting pretty regularly to Tia Juana, 
and Luther’s bank balance dwindled fast. Early in 1948 he. 
and Dorsey split up, apparently because Dorsey. was broke and 
Luther wouldn’t carry him. A.few weeks later Luther dis- 
appeared and nobody’s. had any trace of him since. Dorsey. 
hung on, working-:at odd jobs here and there, and then. he. 
took a powder, too. Story is, he headed. for_Mexico but. no check 
on. it. Oh yeah, one last thing on Luther. After-he got out of 
San Jose he left.a forwarding address. tor. New Orleans but. he 
never showed up there.” ... : 

-Frain folded the sheet of paper’ and ‘dropped it on: his desk. 
“E‘think our bullet-riddled. friend, Luther, finally ran out: of. 
dough playing the-ponies and came back to Chicago to put the 
bite on- somebody.” :.: : 

Rick said: “The person oa nibbled: must have been Drake 
Matthews, but—” ~ 

“There’s nobody to stand up in court, ” Garrity said, “and 
Swear that Matthews didn’t kill both Luther and ‘the. Tate= 
woman” . 

_ “Matthews didn’t kill anybody,” Rick replied.. “He wasn’t. 
the type. In fact, I had a sneaking admiration for the guy.” 

“J admired a man once,” Garrity said dreamily. “A man 
‘named Acey Waddell. I admired him right up ‘to the day he 
was nailed for murdering his wife. You never can tell.” 

Rick asked, “How did Massey react when you talked to him?” 

“He was very definite about. not needing the services of the 
police force,’ ’Prain said, “and you can’t assign guards to people 
who don’t want to be guarded. That’s why I put a tail on Dur-. 
.yea. Massey wouldn’t show us the threatening letters, either. 
Said he destroyed them.” a 

“You can’t keep the tail on Duryea forever.” 

“This is another thing. that stumps me;” Frain said. “How 
was the Luther-Matthews-Duryea deal. originally worked out?”. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Luther and Matthews weren’t exactly Halsted Street ped- 
dlers. They traveled in pretty respectable circles; circles 
where a man of Duryea’s type was excluded: Yet there they 
were, the three of them mutually acquainted to the point of 
sharking an insurance company out of seventy-five grand.” 

“I get. your point and I’ve got no answer,” Rick said, “but 
at least the pattern is beginning to show. There was a crossup 
somewhere—obviously. They already owned the Rajah and 

were just after an extra seventy-five thousand, so they of 
course expected to get the stone back after the stickup. Duryea 
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-- must have decided: to hold out after he got. the rock. Maybe 
“Ke wasn’t satisfied with the cut offered him and figured as- 
long as he’d gone through the act and would have to take the 
rap he might as well have the reck itself. So he crossed Mat- 
thews and Luther.” : “ 

* “Could be,” Frain admitted.’ 

‘ Rick got an idea then. He. was qitite proud of it ‘because: it: 
was. the first idea he’d gotten ‘in a long time. He said;- 9 -° ~ 
~ “Why don’t we have an auditor go over their books?” ; 

Frain looked up and asked why. 

“You said Luther deposited ninety. thousand in San Jose, The. 

‘ deposit box might have- held more. I’d like to know how - 
much he drew out of the firm before he tailed west.” 

“That’s a damn good idea,” Frain said, “If you go down to 
room 219 you'll find an auditor going ° over those ‘books right 
now. 

After they were through kicking. it qian and Rick was. 
driving north, he thought about Knute. Frain. Frain wasn't: 

stupid. | ‘He. wished that he wasn't holding anything out on 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


‘THe noise banging against Rick’s eardrums was the ringing of 
atelephone. He forced his eyes-open and. snapped: on the 
bed lamp. . His clock said two-fifteen. He picked up the phone 
and the voice he heard:was Garrity’s: 

“Did I wake you up?” 

aan I make a little extra money addressing ‘avitcpes all 

“Oh. Something I. thought you'd like to hear about. Your 
pal Mike Duryea is roaming the: town: unescorted.” He shook 
our man off.” - 

“Tell Frain he ought to give Freddy Cohn.a fob. Cohn’ 8 got 

‘his first one to lose.” - 

“Something else too. You know a chureh on War- 
tren Boulevard?” 

“Uh-huh.” ‘. 

“about one o'clock the place was busted Auto, Some prowl 
‘boys went by and saw a flashlight. working. inside so they 
checked.. The damn fools both went in the front door. Should 
have had their heads blown off.” 

~ “Duryea?” 

“Uh-huh. The first. cop got a slug laid in the wall two 
inches from his right ear. They both returned the fire but they 
didn’t hit anything. He went out the back and down the alley.” 

“How could they be sure it was Mike?” 

“They chased him and he went under a street lamp. It was 
Mike all right. They threw lead all over the nei borhood. 
They’ll kill somebody one of these days.”. 

-“Okay, thanks,” Rick said. 

After he put down the phone, he got up and went into the 
living room and lit a cigarette. He wasn’t sleepy anymore. 
There was something here to be figured out, and he had a 
feeling that it was devastatingly simple. Something a child 
could dope out between glasses of milk. Yet Rick Mason 
eouldn’t unwind it. Maybe Rick Mason was stupid. 

He dropped the cigarette into a tray. Another one followed 
it. Then another. Finally he picked up the phone and dialed 
Lacey Crandell’s hotel. He said: “T- can’t sleep, butterball. 
Let’s talk.” - 

Crandell’s curse was throaty—full of sleep. 

Pi edrt he made a move,” Rick said. “He broke into Massey’s 
church.’ 
, “Maybe he wanted to say a prayer. _ Anyway what do you 
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want me to do about it? ‘You're getting ~paid. to: worry about 
things like that.” 

“Doesn't it’ strike you. as a: silly play2? 

“.ook—I work ali day. I need sleep.” 

“Uh-huh. Now :Massey got some threatening. Jetters. It 
obpeerea:t that Duryea Was. going: -after him when he got out. ‘of. 


é “So Duryea got out of jail: and: went ‘after: ihim.- ‘Tt ‘follows. 
oesn’ ad 

“Does it?.I said Duryea broke into the church. “Massey was : 
home in bed.’ 

-“That’s where I am too: Home ‘in bed: and I. want. to go: to 
sleep. Dope cut your own screw-ball: puzzles.” «> 

Crandell hung up. Rick lit another vigaretis. ~After a while 
he knew that there. were three hundred and sixty-eight ‘roses 
on the paper on the far wall but he wasnt conscious of having. 
counted them. 

Time passed. He heard a hissing clas. and found: himself. 
undressed and standing in thé bathroom with a-bar of: apap. in 
his hand. He was under the shower. : 


Mike Duryea, jewel thief on:the. prowk. Hunting vengeance. 
Locking for. it at two .o’clock in. the morning in“a. deserted 
oy It didn’t fit. Five years in’ the pen. ‘Threatening’ 
notes.  . 

-Bed springs creaked urider Rick's weight: ‘ The hissing noise 
continued, but fainter. He got up and went: back’ into the bath= 
room and-timned off the shower. ‘He ‘picked up a wet ‘towel. 
He went back .to the bedroom. The wet towel was still 
in his hand. He dropped it on the floor and got into bed.. 
He got out of bed and picked up the towel and took it ‘back to 
the bathroom. - 

Okay—you’re sore at a guy but you’ re in the can and 

can’t do anything about: it. You spend four and a half y pins 
pele sore. Your time’s up in: five.so start making the guy 
- Squirm now. Have.some fun. Send him some letters he can 
show the cops so they’ll be waiting for you. Smart. To heli: 
. with an emerald you want ‘to cash. Let that wait. That can 
wait until you smack the guy and maybe got. to the clink Or 
good. You. bought that emerald with two million eight hun- 
. dred and seventy minutes of your life: The hell with it. 


Soft bed—no sleep. Araund the squirrel cage. Duryea crawl- 
ing through the night with a flashlight on vengeance bent. - 

Cut it out—— 

Your honor, we submit. ‘these poison pen letters as exhibit. A 
in’our case agairist the defendant. We will prove beyond, a 
shadow of a doubt that he—letters? 

Anyone see any letters? Let’s see the “notes, Mr. Massey. 
Reverend Masséy. Yoga Massey: — 


. 
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Where the hell: are any notes? 

The phone was in Rick's hand. He didn’t, know. how ‘it ars 
there: It could have jumped. He dialed oe number. Who would. 
answer. Wava? Massey himself? 

There was no sleep in Wava Massey’s voice. Only fear. 

Rick said: “I heard about the raid.‘on your father's chureh, 
Did the police call you?” 

“They called. Have they caught him yet?” 

“Possibly. Don’t worry. Listen, there’s something I must 
aes ee Did you—yourselfy—ever see any of those threatening 
etters?” 

The bedroom clock was a rapid pulse chipping at the silence. 

“Did you ever read any of them 

“No—I never read any. I saw ae of the envelopes. But Dad 
wouldn’t let me réad them. He said they would only upset me.” 

“But he told you how they were made up—-words cut from 
magazines.” - 

“Yes. ” 

“I see. You go. to bed ‘now. They’ve got a. ‘policeman. pustaiag 
your house.” 


The Packard grumbied before it caught: This ‘was too early 
in the morning. Dawn had just crept into the city. Dawn 
lay on its back in the streets, gaining the strength to“ become 
morning. 

Rick traveled west on Chicago - and turned south on Ash- 
land. Warren Boulevard was deserted. He passed the Church 
of the Divine Mind and found that the purple crucifix was 


‘not burning. He parked and came back to the chureh. Some-_ 


one should be watching it. Then again, maybe not. They 
might be inside, waiting. 

Dawn was no longer a rumor. The neighborhood was visible, 
sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. An unshaven drunk catching 
forty winks. 

Rick tried the door and then ‘took a bunch of keys. from 
his pocket. He tried the keys, one after another until the lock 
clicked. He went inside. 

Silence, but someone could have been planted in the office. 
He walked, up the aisle. The glass panels eyed him blankly as 
he approached. He opened the door. There was no one there. 

‘He sat down and went through Massey’s desk. The light 
was dim but bright enough for snooping. There were five 
drawers—two on each side—one in the middle. 

They yielded nothing of importance. He sat back and looked 
at the couch. He could be wasting his time of course. He could 
have laid. himself open to be a possible hole in the head. for 
nothing. Five years was a long time. It could all be over. 
Finished. Yet people weren’t killed over forgotten things.. 
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Rick looked at the four books on “Massey’s: desk. -He- could 


read the titles in the-still. light of morning. He got" UP and 
Wandered out into. the church. : 


‘The shining globe was. a. living g@ eye. ‘The silent creatures in 
the murals were not. friendly. They. were silently, beautifully 
hostile. The atmosphere of the Divine Mind church was subtly 
resistant, as though the BIEsence: of an intruder, an unbeliever, 
was sensed. 

Rick sat down -on the. ‘edge of the,platform and counted the 
chairs—once down—once across multiplied. 

. There was a erunching sound in-the alley. Rick got up and 
found a window behind a heavy curtain. He peeked out, using 
only one eye. An ancient scavenger dug into a garbage barrel 
and brought out a section of.cardboard box. He threw it on a 
two-wheeled cart and piodded away: out. -of sight, dragging the 
cart behind him. 

‘Rick climbed up on the platform. The silver -ball. was fot 
fastened to its pedestal. He lifted it off. He shook it but there 
was no sound from within. Its surface gave him a large flat 
nose with the rest.of his face sliding off the rim of the bulging 
circle. He put it back on its pedestal. 


He got down from the platform and. stood. listening to the 
roaring ‘silence. It sounded like a far-away river tumbling. over 
the. brink of time into eternity. © 


He wandered around among: the: chairs, came to the fish 
bowl. He took a wafer of fishfood and broke off small. pieces. 
and dropped them into the water. The fish surfaced ae 
snatching them. - 


Rick went back to Massey’s office. He took ‘the copy of 
Masters of the Far East and flipped it open. His eye fell upon 
a strange passage and he read of a guru; the passage described 
how the guru removed his intestines and washed them in the 
holy Ganges, and then put them back where’ they belonged. 


He put the book down and picked up Edgar Allen Poe and 
thumbed through the pages, The Gold Bug. The Murders in 
_ Rue Morgue. The Purloined Letter. He’d read them all. 


e put his elbows ori the. desk and didn’t move for ten 
utes. For ten minutes He was as still as the Dgares in the 
murals. 
_ Then. he got up dnd went back to the fish bowl He. dug ‘a 
hand in and brought up 4 fistful of brightly colored stones. He 
dropped them back one at a time. 
The second handful he dropped just as carefully—all exeept 
one. This he carried to the window. It was a-very large pebble 
and it shot green light up from his palm. It looked far‘ too 
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expensive for: ‘a goldfish bowl. It Fooked like seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. ~ 4 

It looked | like the Rajah Emerald. 7 

Rick Mason sprawled. in a.chair in’ Crandell’s office. The 
lids hung low over his gray eyes as he watched Crandell fingey 
the great green stone. ; 

“This makes it a nice day,” Crandell said. 

“Nope, a bad day.. The wrong man had it.” 

Crandell grunted. “We've got it now. That makes everything 
all right. What do you mean ‘the wrong man?’’ 

-*T just don’t like the ending. It should have been someone 
else—not Massey.” - 

“Too bad things can’é work out the way you want them, but 
I don’t get the pitch. Why did the old coot hang onto this? 7 
Why did he drop it. into his fishbowl and leave it there? He 
must be nuts.” 

“T don’t know, but listen: Duryea spent five years in the. quik 
for swiping that. I’d like to go right ahead and pin it on him.” 

“What the hell’s wrong with you? If Massey swiped it, why 
not give him the business?” Crandell laid the emerald on the 
desk. “But I can’t figure Duryea,” he said. “Damned if I ean!” 

“I think maybe I can. Duryea was well aware that Massey 
had the stone. From where he sat it had to be that way. So.he. 
took a long gamble that, in his mind, must have made sense. 
He took his rap and went to jail figuring he’d ‘be well paid for 
it. That's been ‘done before in other capers. . 

“He banked on any of three things happening: ' - First, if 
Massey held the stone until Duryea got out, Duryea would 
get it away from him. Second, if Massey did peddle it Duryea 
would serve his stretch and comet out and put the spikes to 
him and get a whale of a hunk of dough. Also he’d collect 
from Massey from that time on—live off him. ‘Third, if Massey 
was tripped up in the meantime, Duryea would have every 
chance of getting a suspended sentence on a technicality,” 

“But why did the chump spotlight himself by sending those 

-letters to Massey.” 

“That was what had me going in circles until I figured. it 
out. You see Duryea didn’t sefid any threats to Massey. That ~ 
‘was a cutie on Massey’s part.” 

“I don’t get it.” 

“You will. The trouble was that we based our thinking on 
‘the belief that Duryea hid the rock during those twenty-four 
hours he was free. When I heard about those letters I smelled 
a rat but I couldn’t locate it. I had to charge the move up to. 
stupidity on Duryea’s part. Thinking that Duryea had the - 
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emerald I could see no motivation for the threats except re- 
venge. It stunk, but there it was. 

“Now the true: picture shows. up. Massey knew that Duryea 
would be around to see him. So he. arranged to plant the 
revenge angle so that no other connection would be suspected 
by the police and also he’d have a reason for killing Duryea—a 
hha aa if he needed it. Massey is a pretty smart char- 
acter. 

“Then why don’t you want him to take his rap?” 

Rick played with the brim of his hat, studied it deeply: “He’s 
got a daughter and she’s on the up and up. I hate to see her 
saddled with the aftermath of her father’s crimes.” 

“Nuts to that,” Crandell said comforjably. ““We’ve got the 
stone back.' That’s what counts.” 

“And Frain’s got some murders on his hands. Also there’s a 
lot that doesn’t add up yet.” 

“Let Frain worry. They pay him to worry.” 


“Uh-huh.” 
“And don’t try to fancy pants. Massey mane his bed. Let. 
him sleep in it,” “ 


- “I: guess so. But look—give me some time to- think. it:.over.. 
ape hold back a few hours. I haven't. even talked to Massey 
ye » 

Crandell scowled. “If you’ve got any ideas. of involving Global 
in a. whitewash campaign just forget them.” 

Rick got up and shook his right pant leg down. He put on 
his hat. “Give me a couple of hours anyway. It’s early-yét.” 
‘\ “It’s your find so make your report. But make it right, son. 
That’s good advice.” He stared after Rick as he left. 


Rick drove north against the early morning traffic streaming 
into the Loop. There should be a way to protect Wava Massey. 
If he had all the answers it wouldn’t be too hard. He knew 
now that he’d made a mistake in spilling the whole thing to 
Crandell. That had been ‘a silly move but it was too late to’ 
mourn. 

Another thing that. made it tough was the fact that someone 
had killed with a lavish hand and the murder inquiries would 
go on. Even if Rick did succeed in getting a colored report 
through Crandell, Frain could come alorig later and knock it 
into a calico bonnet. 

Why, he asked himself suddenly, should he stick his neck 
out for. Wava Massey? Rick’s train of thought focused on the 
girl. Was she on the level or wasn’t she? Rick asked himself 
this question directly and realized that all morning he’d been 
avoiding it. He hadn’t. wanted to ask it or even think about 
it. He drove three more blocks and then told. himself point- 
blank that she was on the level and let it go at that. ; 
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He parked next to the green Lincoln and went upstairs. He 
made some coffee, brought it into the living room, and put 
it on the lounge table. He sat. down and looked. at. it, ‘ 

It stopped steaming, turned tepid, then cold. Still no plan. 
If he could find Duryea he could make it work. Get the rock 
back’ from Crandell and drop it in Duryea’s pocket when he 
brought him in. But Rick had a hunch Duryea wasn’t in the 
mood to be fourid just then. 

The phone rang and Rick looked at his watch. Nine-thirty. 
He looked at the phone, listened to its jangle. After a while 
it stopped. He wondered if they had caught Duryea. He won- 
dered if the goldfish.were unhappy with one less rock in their 
bowl. He wondered what the hell he was going todo. 

He drank half a cup of coffee and lit a cigarette. He picked up 
the phone and dialed Wava Massey’s number and broke the 
connection before anyone answered. He scowled. 

_The phone started ringing again. He let it ring four times 
before he picked it up and said hello. Lacey Crandell was. on 
the other end. 

Crandell said: “How’s Global’s little - investigator doing? 
Scum up any schemes yet?’ 

There was something in Crandell’s voice. A nasty something 
Rick couldn't. quite figure out. 

“It just occurred to me,” Crandell went on, “that we don’t 
really appreciate our boy down here. He goes out and works 
his skull to the bone and brings us cute green stones. Maybe, 
think I, we should slip him a medal or something.” 

“What's the belly-ache?” 

“The belly-ache is you. Trying to outsmart people ten times 
as clever as you are. It nevér works.” 

“Talk sense!” 

“I’m telling you it’s a phoney! A dummy! It’s not worth the 
gas and oil you used up going after it!” 

“You're telling me that rock isn’t.the Rajah Emerald?” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to get through your head. Now: 
for Pete’s sake go out and get busy if you can find time be- 
tween drinks. Otherwise I’ll get myself another boy!” 

Crandell hung up and Rick stared at the phone as though he 
considered it a diabolical invention. Then he got to his feet._ 
He went to the liquor cabinet and poured a drink large enough 
to put the Russian army into a stupor and drank it down with-.° 
out taking a breath: 

Then he went downstairs and got into the Packard -and 
headed for the Divine Mind Church. 

is He : 

John Massey was alone.. He was a man: without a care in 
the world. Rick Mason. found him admiring his murals.” He 
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seemed quite satisfied with them. He turned casually as. Rick 
approached him: . 

“Good morning, Mr.. Mason. Have. you. ‘noticed our walls?” 

“Very nice work. It must come high. Who paid for it?” The 
question was: abrupt enough to pitends but Massey wasn't 
offended: 

“The original ‘outlay came from the ‘Mother Church. “Our 
tabernacle is in New York. We have other branches foo. We 
build slowly but solidly.” ~ 
' “Could I have a few minutes of your time?” 

“Of course,” Massey said, and moved toward the office. 

“Your helper doesn’t seem to be: down today. Sick?” 

“I had some errands for him. He’ll be back shortly.” . 

“Massey sat down in the chair before the desk. Rick put him- 
self carefully on the edge of the lounge: “I heard you. had a 
burglary last night. Anything taken?’ 

ares. smiled and SHOOK. his head. aupere is little here of 
value.” 

“They tell. me it was our friend Duryea. - 

“Yes.” Massey. shrugged and his fuminous.: dark “eyes 
twinkled: “The police came to my home. They were very 
much worried. I found one of them guarding the front door 
this morning. I had quite a time getting rid of him. After I 
called the police and lodged a protest, he finally went away.” 

~““Are you depending on Max Staub to take care of Duryea if 
he comes back?” 

Massey frowned at this—a small, polite frown. “What are 
you leading up to?” ~ 

“A little something that happened after the burglary. As 
a matter of fact you had two burglars. One very early this 


morning.” Rick reached across the desk. and got the copy of 


Poe’s works. He opened the-book to the Purloined Letter. “Did 
you ever read that story?” 

“Yes..I admire Poe’s works.” 

“And I think, ” Rick said, “that Poe would have admired 
yours.” — 

“I don’t understand. ” 

“You understand. The: Rajah Emerald isn’t in your fishbowl 
anymore. I took it downtown and deposited it with Global 


Indemnity.” as 


- Rick had a feeling that something should happen. Whether 
Massey knew or did not know that the jewel was a fake— 
something shouid still happen. Massey .was supposed to react 
all over the place. 


Massey didn’t react. His complexion stayed a healthy pink. 


“There was some slight change in his eyes. A look: which might 


have been called nostalgia; the look of a man with happy 
memories. 
~ “Don’t you think it’s time to do a tittle talking?” Rick asked. 
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“Oh, indeed. The time has most certainly. come and you 
won't tind the rack necessary. You’ve been very decent about 
it and I’m appreciative.” Massey’s manner was as gently un- 
convincing as a dream.. 

“I’m listening.” 

“It is almost as if I talk about another man,” Massey said, 
“John Massey certainly, but a stranger to me. His motivations, 
his makeup, I remember only dimly and with wonder. He was 
a coward, I remember that, a cringing introverted creature who. 
lived only. because life had been forced on him.” 

“But you remember about him stealing the Rajah Emerald.” 

“It wasn’t a theft in the truest sense of the word. It was 
the result of an odd set of circumstances. John Massey had no 

intention of stealing anything. He wasn’t man enough to do a 
thing like that. : 

“There was a moment of terror when he was approached by 
the bully with the gun. The brutal face. The hideous deter- 
mined savagery of the thing. It left Massey cold, stunned. 
More of a stupefied animal than a human being. "He had a 
. leather bag handcuffed to his wrist. Inside that, he knew, was 
an emerald worth a fortune. Nothing was quite clear in his 
mind. He knew vaguely when the guard fled, when he stood 
aie to move as Duryea slashed open the bag with a sharp 

fe. 

“Then Duryea turned and fled and the gunfire was a sudden 
roaring in Massey’s ears; the whine of bullets a sickening 
sound and he was in the midst of violence. It eddied around 
him for an eternity and then it moved away. Duryea and the 
policeman disappeared around a corner and he was alone. __ 

“He thrust his hand into the bag through the slit made by 
_Duryea’s knife. He drew out a small box. Then he realized 
that he was standing alone in the street holding a fortune in 
his shaking fist.” — - 

PP cd still had no intention of stealing it of course,” Rick said 
y. ‘ 

“No, he hadn’t. He put it into his pocket without any such 
thought in his mind—hardly conscious of what he was doing. 
Seon the policemen returned. They could see his obvious ter- 
ror. One of them seized the leather bag—turned it upside 
down: and-shook it. ‘What was in the bag?’ he asked. Massey 
told him that it had contained a valuable emerald, 

“They did a great deal of cursing. One of them said, ‘Clean 
‘as a whistle. A minute sooner and we’d have had him.’ | 

“And thus it happened. They didn’t ask Massey if the thiet 
had gotten the stone. They took it for granted that. he had. 
If they'd have questioned Massey on that point he would have 
shown them the little box without a dount. And he’d have 
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ee quite proud of himself for having apparently confounded 
robber. 


4 But no one asked. They took Massey to police headquarters 
and got the satchel off his wrist. And during all the. subse- 
quent time—with the police and back in the offices of the firm 
Massey represented—not the slightest blame or suspicion was 
placed on his shoulders. It seemed almost ‘as if fete were forc- | 
ing the jewel upon him. : 

“Massey spent some bad nights later. His eoheclence both- 
ered him. But fear had become an ally. It was too late now. 
Confession would mean jail possibly. He’d become a thief 
himself. He worried endless hours about the trial,~quak- 
ing at the thought of Duryea accusing him in court. © But - 
Durea remained silent. He received his sentence and went 
to jail. Massey was free to go where he would.” , 

“Then,” Rick said, “Massey: began making plans; trying to 
figure out how he. could safely peddle the stone.” Rick drew a 
single cigarette from his pocket. Massey waited until he took 

.& wooden. matth from his pocket, lit. the cigarette and sat 
rolling the match in his fingers. 

“That,” Massey said, “will be the hardest. to explain—the 
hardest to understand. It never occurred to Massey to sell the 
emerald. You see, he began drawing strength from it—a 

. Sense of power. After a while he began walking down the street 
carrying the emerald in his pocket and for the first time in 
his life he had no sense-of inferiority. He would preen himself 
with luxurious thoughts.. That automobile. He could own 
ten like it. That building. It amused you to know that the 
POOE little: inferior creature began reading books on high 

nance.” 

He smiled genially, but. Rick didn’t stile back. 

“And still he didn’t. intend selling the stone?” 

. “No, It was the emerald, man! The jewel itself that gave 
him the power. He didn’t dream of disposing of it. Its equiv- 
alent in money would only have bewildered him. - The power. 
was in the stone itself, And as time went on he had no longer 
stolen it. It was his. It belonged to him.” 


“But he knew that someday he would have to settle with 

~ Duryea,” Rick said. 

Massey sighed. “Yes, he: knew that. And naturally he pre- 
pared for it, but not as a man ‘who Bed done wrong; rather 
as one defending his own.”: 

“But he did it cleverly nonetheless,” Rick prompted. “He. - 
would have to deal with Duryea alone—that he knew. Strictly 

-man to man. The police had to be kept out of it. So he wrote 
some letters to himself, planting the idea that they were grudg¢: 
notes from Duryea. That would make Duryea’s calling on him 
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logical if the police found out and also give Massey an, excuse 
fof defending himself. A prearranged alibi in. case he killed 
Duryea. Then he got himself a-giant with a ‘strong back and.a 
weak mind and sat down to wait.” _- 

- Massey shook his head. “The letters. were a plan in that 
direction—something to cover, well, possibilities, but Massey 
was not afraid of Duryea—the new Massey—I myself. I had 
and still have no intention of pitting Max. against him. I hold 
no fear of this man.” 

“Isn't there something written into your religion. about 
building on. a rotten foundation? There is in most of them.” 

“I have built on a foundation as solid as the universe itself.” 

“So you never sold the Rajah—”. 

There was sudden doubt in Massey’s face. “If you found it 
you should know. Or was this merely a trick—” 

Rick studied him. The little office was quiet. Traffic slid past 
out on the boulevard. Rick said: “I guess I’m a sucker but. I 
believe you.” 

: ‘II don’t understand. I should have looked in the bowl. 

“I looked there. What I found was a very good imitation of 
the Rajah—nothing more.” 

“Ithe stone was a fake—?” 

There was the sound of a door opening. Heavy feet crunched 
toward the office. Rick glanced at the door, then turned and 
gazed at Massey, Massey’ s eyes didn’t move. He was staring 
at the wall. 

He was changing. 

It was like a story Rick had read about a woman who had 
lived all her life in a sheltered yalley and had come out for the 
first time and grown.old—most old—in an incredibly short time. 
It was like a man who had crossed a deep gorge blindfolded 
only to faint dead away when the blindfold: was removed. It 
was the crumbling—the visible crumbling—of the spirit be- 
hind Massey’s eyes; the fires of smug fanaticism melting under 
a cold wind—becoming embers—tfading to a spark—dying for- 
ever. 

Rick shivered slightly. He was looking at a cringing little 
man sitting in‘a chair in a place without meaning. Rick turned 
and looked at the giant in the doorway. Max Staub was also 
staring at his master. In Staub’s eyes was a primitive kind of 
horror—a dull glimmering of wonder. 

Massey looked up at Staub and his face was glazed and empty. 

‘Staub turned toward Rick Mason and stood quite still. There 
was a manner in his stillness. It was the crouch ofa tiger 
watching someone who had manhandled its cub. A worshipper 
watching a vandal kick over an altar, 
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‘Staub reached out'a-hand. The hand took Rick by the front 
of his coat. It lifted him. It pitched him against the one solid 
wail of the office. Rick slumped. ‘The world stopped and be- 
gan turning the-other way. Hands wrapped themselves around 
Rick’s neck. Riek. swung his fists aimlessly as. he began to 
black out. He heard a voice dimly: - 

. “Don’t kill him! -Don’t do that.. Yowd—you’d better the him 
up. I don’t knew—I can’t think! Worthiess—it can’t be!”. 

That was the last Rick heard. - : ie 

Rick Mason was trussed like a pig for market, «He -wrifhed 
and felt the rope cutting into his wrists: Another twist or two 

-and he would go off the lounge. There seemed no point in that 
so he lay still. Alone, in Massey’s: office, he listened to the 
voices from’ beyond ‘the paneling. One was a ‘hollow, scared 
voice. The other voice—he knew—belonged to Mike ‘Duryea. 

- Rick could see Massey through the partially opened door. 
Massey stood by the platform and he was staring dully at some- 
one beyond Rick’s range of view. Max Staub stood beside 
Massey. He was motioniess,. ‘uncemprehiending, his arms hang- 
ing loosely at his sides. | 

The man Massey stared at’ ous with Duryea’s voice and 
said: “Be smart, chum. Don’t. make me’ ‘talk too’much. I ‘hate 
chatter. ad : 

mo | don’t think you quite understand, " ' Massey said. 

“So your peddled. it. So-I take a piece arid go on my way. A 
big piece, chum. We'll call it ten grand for every year I spent 
nailing soles on shoes in Joliet. Fifty grand. Fair.enough?” ~ 

“I didn’t sell it,” Massey quavered,, “why do you persecute 

me? Why don’t you—” : 
. “Look, Pye been ducking cops all over town. “I came here 
last night to look around a little and I got tagged. I want to 
leave town, so get smart and give. I.didn’t spend five - ‘years in 
the can to’ come out and make chit-chat with you.” 

‘I have no money here. Please believe me!”. 

“Okay. You and me and Oversize will just trot down to the 
bank and get it. We'll do it now before-I Bet mad and burt 
Somebody.” ~ 
: “Max—Max wouldn’t: let you injure me. ‘ You'd better ' go 
ave, and put that gun away. The ‘police will be here soon.” 

“Let’s go!” 

Rick saw Massey cringe; then ‘ferx. himself. erect. A little 
.color seeped into his gray face. ‘‘Put that: gun down,” he 
croaked. “This is a house of God.” . iat nm att 

There was a half-growl, half-chuckle. “Nice front but your 
act stinks. Save it for the suckers.” .— te 

“I am not leaving here. I’ll—I’ll call the police!” 


~ 
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“Not. a chance, You don’t want any cops. snooping into your 
‘business. You want..things kept private.” . 

Masséy’s face worked. “Max!” ‘The word was: a sob. staub 
moved forward. 

The voice that had taunted grew sharp, hard. “Just one 
more step, chum. Just one.” 

Max Staub took the step slowly, carefully. 

There were three shots. 

Staub’s huge frame jerked three times.as the lead smashed 
into him. But he kept moving forward. He lifted his feet high 
with studied effort. He went beyond Rick’s view. , 

Rick had only Massey’s face now, but it told him nothing. It 
was washed clean of expression. It was dead and empty. An- 
other shot. .A quick strangled curse. 

Then a weight hit the wall. A gurgling. The gurgling of a 
man who wanted to scream but couldn’t. A sound straining 
with agony. The sound stopped. 

Rick slid from the couch. The movement caught Massey’s 
attention just as there was the crash of a falling body—a great 
body falling. Massey walked into the office like a man with stiff 
Ae His lips moved before*words came: “He shot Max. Max is 

ead,” 

“Why did you tie me up?” Rick Mason raged. “What did 
that get you?” 

Massey shook his head, a man far out of his depth. “I don’t 
know. I couldn’t think. I was afraid.” He got a letter opener 
from the desk and began sawing at Rick’s bonds. It took him 
‘quite a while to cut through. 

Rick got to his feet. He went out of- the office rabbing his 
wrist. He knelt down beside Max Staub who lay curled up on 
the floor gripping his Stomach. He breathed gustily and his 
eyes were full of inability to understand it all. 

Rick didn’t look at Duryea on the way back into the office. 
He’d looked on the way out.and. that had been enough. He was 
as dead as he would ever be. 

Rick pushed Massey aside and picked up the phone... 

Knute Frain beat the squad this time. He marched in with 
ve ral stooges. Garrity trotted along behind. Frain bel- 
owe 

“Where’s Mason?” 

Rick came out of the office. “Oh, good!” Frain snarled. “A 
Killing in this town wouldn’t be complete, without lover boy 
crouching over the corpse.” Frain’s face was tight with rage. 

Now everybody came. Uniformed cops; booted firemen with 
an inhalator. The coroner. 
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Frain had‘a short conference with two of his stooges:. Then 
he brushed past Rick and. went.into the office: One of the 
stooges approached Rick. He said: “Let’s:.go, buddy.” 

“Okay.” Rick sighed. “Let’s zo.” © eS 


Someone was prodding Rick Mason's ribs. He opened his eyes 
and flung out.a defensive arm. What he hit was round and 
hard; Garrity’s derby. 

“Take it easy,” Garrity said. “That hat. cost seven bucks.” 

Rick swung his feet tothe floor and sat Tubbing his.eyes. He 
yawned, and Garrity said: 

“I’ve got to admire you. There’s only one thing that time in 
a cell’s good for—catching up on sleep, and you can sure do it.” 

“Can it. Go out and call up Lacey Crandell. Tell him I 
want a lawyer. Who the hell does that fathead Frain think he 
is? He can’t keep me in here. What’s he trying to pull?” 

“He can keep you twenty-four hours before he books you and 
then he ‘can.start moving you around town. Frain’s: pretty 
sore.” 

“Just because I happened to be around when Duryea was 
killed. Frain or nobody else can—” 

“It’s not that. He’s gtting used to finding you every place 
there’s murder. It’s more. Frain holds .a lot of aces now, so 
I’d talk gentle if I were you.” 

Garrity sat down on the bunk beside-Rick. 

“What’s eating him now?” Rick asked. 

“You shouldn’t have held out on him.” | 

“For Pete’s sake! Every time somebody géts killed I break an 
ankle getting to a phone.” 

“That isn’t enough. Any fool can drop a‘nickel in a slot. I'm 
afraid you kind of underestimate the police.” 

“Impossible! What's Frain got against me?” 

“Well, there’s that fur coat angle. Frain treated you white 
about that. He gave you all the leeway you wanted:s and all he 
asked was a little cooperation.” 

“So the babe came in and talked.” 

“Not until we went out after her.’ 

“You didn’t know where she was.-How—” 

“It’s like Frain says. In the long run good honest police work 
pays off. You private eyes have a lot of fun, but it’s. the cops, 
ak plugging along, who clean a case up and. eee it needy for 

ur 

“I asked—how did. you find Bere 
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Garrity took off his hat and held it like a mendicant solicit-. 
ing alms. “I’m not one to remind a man of his shortcomings, 
but ae you remember the Shore Arms?” 

6b, , on.” af 

“You took for granted that Alma Tate rented that room for 
Duryea. Frain and I wanted to make sure.” 

“It wasn’t Tate?” aa 

“Uh-huh. I got a description from that. manager and right 
away I recognized a little brunette dame that works Michigan 
Boulevard. Name of Lola: Hennesy. She’s got several other names 
too. She spent six months in Dwight last year. A tough little 
cookie. You know her, of course.” 

’ Rick said nothing. There didn’t appear to be anything to say. 

“After we put her in the mood,” Garrity went on, “She wore 
out two stenographers on us. She brought out a lot of angles. 
You’d be surprised.” 

“Any time you’re ready to tell me, TL be listening. It doesn’t 
look as though I’m going any place.” : 

* “No. We’ve got lots of time. As I said, the dame talked so 

we went out and picked up Slezak, the house dick at the North | 
Loop. His girl friend really tossed him to the wolves. He folded 

up like a paper bag when we started digging in. It took Frain 

about ten minutes to pin the Alma Tate killing on him. Frain 

threw it at him and it stuck like glue.” 


“So it was that little jerk.” 

“Uh-huh. Frain was a little disappointed. He wanted to lay 
that one in your lap. He had you doped.for it.” 

“I’m sorry as hell about that.” 

“You see Frain was hunting for the connection between 
Duryea and Luther-Matthews. He kept thinking there had to 
be one and it turned out that Slezak was the stinker. Luther 
met him at a stag show once and they got chummy. They 
hatched the deal together. But there had to be an actual holdup 
and Slezak wouldn’t hold still for it. But he knew a mug named 
Duryea who would go along. 

“Slezak and Duryea were supposed to get a piece after Duryea 
turned the rock back. I don’t know how Luther talked Mat-. 
thews into it. Probably because the joint wasn’t in too good” 
shape financially. About all.they owned was the.Rajah. Luther 
had piddled away plenty of the firm’s money. The books show 
that. And it looks like Luther double-crossed Matthews after 
the show was over and skipped west leaving his partner with 
nothing but a guilty conscience.” 

“T’d like to Know about Slezak killing Alma Tate, and, why.” 

“Oh, that. Well, after the stickup Slezak was kind of put 
on the spot by Tate. She hated Slezak’s guts and began bum- 
rapping him every time she went to Joliet to see Duryea. It 
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isn’t too hard to work on a guy in jail and she had Duryea 
pretty sour on Slezak and Slezak knew it. 

“So the little house dick kept pretty close tabs on her. In- 
cidentally, he didn’t know she was running a little blackmail 
sideline on Matthews. When we told him that I thought he’d 
pop a gut.” 

““So—” ; 

“So when you walked in-to talk to Alma Tate, Slezak flared 
up. He kept you parked in his office and went up and accused 
her of. making a deal with Global for Duryea. Alma Tate liked 
that. She wanted to make him squirm. Nobody was telling her 
what to do. That was why she changed her mind and let you 
go upstairs that day—just to annoy Slezak. But it was a mistake. 
It was the last mistake she,ever made. 

“After you left he went up and slipped a knife into her. 
He had it figured this way: He’d get her out of the. way So he 
would have no one between himself and Duryea; ‘also he’d 
have something to hold over your head and could maybe cut 
in from both ends. By the way—am I boring you?” . 

“No. Go right ahead.” Rick knew that Garrity was enjoying 

‘this. The blow-by-blow story was mainly to show. a cocky 
private eye how good the cops really were. 

“I suppose Slezak killed Luther on Ohio Street too.” 

Garrity twirled his hat. “No, I don’t think so. But we'll get 
the guy who did.” 

““T’ve got a pretty good idea who he:is.” : 

“Is that so?” Garrity asked indifferently. “I suppose you 

’ know where the emerald is, too. Now that Duryea’s made his 
revenge play—” 

“His what?” 

“We figured hé was going after Massey didn’t we? In fact 
that’s another thing sticking in Frain’s craw. Massey kicked 
Frain’s protection out the window and then all. hell broke 

~~ loose and now Massey just sits in a chair and stares into space.” 

Rick Mason suddenly felt a lot better. Maybe it was a good 
world after all. The Chicago Police Department still thought 

’ Duryea had the Rajah. That put Rick,Mason one up on the 
Chicago Police Department. He said: 4 

“Now all Frain has tp do is solye a few murders and come 
up with the stone and he’ll be a white-haired boy.” 
sien skipped that. “You said something about the Luther 

Rick shrugged. “I was kidding. So Frain’s having trouble 
getting Massey to tell him anything.” 

- “There isn’t much Massey could tell him.” . 
' “Maybe not..And it was this little street-walker Slezak sent 
out to find a room for Duryea. Looks like I slipped on that one.” 
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“Not that it makes much difference. Yowre through. working 
on the Rajah case I’m afraid—or any other case from: now on. i 

“Maybe.” 

Garrity was at the gate signalling tor the funnies: “I could’ 
get sore at’ you,” he said, “but it seems like a waste of time. 
Things will go on. Cases will get solved whether you cooperate 
or whether you don’t. The department will keep right on run- 
ning after I’m gone and after Frain’s gone. When you get to 
figuring you're important, that’s when you’re riding for a fall. 2" 

Garrity left then and Rick stretched out’ in the bunk, He 
toted up the score. No longer in Garrity’s good graces. Also 
out of favor with Frain—permanently no doubt. Rick won- 
‘dered who else hated him.:He went back to sleep wondering. 


When the turnkey came to unlock his cell, Rick checked 
and found that he had been a guest of the city for seven and 
one-half hours. Night had fallén and out beyond the bars 
people were having fun. Lovers walked hand-in-hand and 
drunks ‘pounded other drunks’on the back-and got drunker. 
There were bright lights and laughter but not for Mason. He 
rubbed a kink from his neck and followed the turnkey. 


me. knew the route. A steel door; an elevator; another door; 


Frain looked tired. There were dark blotches under his eyes. 
‘He looked like a man whose job was climbing on top of him, 

He said—by way of greeting—“You're through, Mason. Yowre 
oe any more.” 

a 0? 

-“No. You’ve got no more of a license than a turtle.” 

Rick did not reply. 


“What will you do now? Il-equipped as ue are to make an 
honest living, I suppose you'll starve to death 

~ “You pulled my license?” 

“I don’t ‘think Tl take “that lying down. I think T’ll put up 
a battle.” 

“Do that, by all means. I’ve never deprived a:‘man of his 
means of livelihood before. I’d like the -issue to be clearcut.” 

“You think I’ve got it coming?” 

“That’s why I made the move..I think. you had it coming. id 

“What are the charges?” 

‘Withholding vital evidence. Obstructing justice. If neces- 
Sary, I might be able to think up a few more.” . 

“The mink coat business, I suppose?” 
_ “Partly. But it’s more than that..I consider your .elimina- 
tian as an investigator to be good for the community. I don’t 
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like the way: you walk hand-in-glove with homicide. In my 
bewildered mind, the words Mason and ‘murder have become 
synonymous.” 


Rick Mason sat down beside the desk. Frain didn’t object. 
Rick said, “Speaking as a private citizen, might I ask how 
you're coming along relative to certain unsolved murders?” 


“Speaking as to a taxpayer,” Frain returned. “I’d say we 
were doing well under the circumstances.” 

“I see. And is it true or not true that you’ve made most of 
your progress from leads furnished by one R. W. Mason,. late 
employee of the Global Indemnity Company?” 


Rick drew a keen glance from Frain. “He. was of some help,” 
Frain admitted. 

“But you feel you’ll do better without him.” 

Frain pulled at his lower lip. “Why did you neglect to report 
on the mink coat and subsequent developments?” 

Rick shrugged. “Because I was commissioned to hunt for the 
eee and I didn’t want to be embarrassed by a murder 
charge.” 

“Why did you think you'd be charged with murder?” 

“Tf Slezak withdrew. the alibi he gave me, I’d have been your 
natural suspect. I could foresee a great temptation on the part 
of the police to lock me up.” 

“Then you ought to feel a certain‘gratitude for having that 
one lifted off your neck. You can go out in the world and 
make a new start with a clean slate.” 

“Another thing. Might I ask if the affair at the church has 
changed your outlook on the case?” 

Frain gave that one quite a little thought before answering. 
He said: “Basically—no. iad 

-“Then we’re about where we were Haat Duryea got killed?” 

“That’s where the police department is, Include yourself 
out, my friend.” « — 

“T can hardly do that because there’s some more information 
I’m withholding. I withheld‘ if because I couldn’t yell loud 
enough from the cell downstairs to make you hear.” 

Frain ‘didn’t answer. The silence in the room had’ become 
almost permanent when he said heavily: 

“The police would be grateful for any information of value.” 

“Duryea never wrote any notes to Massey. You see Duryea 
never got the Rajah Emerald. Massey put it in his pocket that 
day, after the police chased Duryea up the block. He kept it 
for five years. It was in the gold fish bowl at the church. I 
went in there this morning and got it. But I found that it 
wasn’t the Rajah. It was a dummy. If you want to see it, go 
over to the Global Indemnity. I left it with Lacey Crandell.” 

‘If Rick expected Frain to jump out of his chair and kick a 


, 
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hole in the ceiling, he was disappointed. Frain merely dived 
into his pocket, brought out :the gold toothpick and began stab- 
bing the desk with it. 

“There must be more than that, ”. Frain said. “Fil it in.” 

“T went back to the church when Crandell told me it was'a 
phoney. That’s how I happened to be there when Duryea came 
in. I questioned Massey very thoroughly and I’m pretty sure 
that he didn’t switch stones. I think the dummy was what 
Duryea would have gotten if the stickup had been successful. 
Massey is a very odd character. He didn’t get the least bit up- 
set when I told him I’d found it, but when I said it: was a 
Foes, De went to pieces. Maybe a psychiatrist could explain 

“Then it would seem,” Frain said, slowly, “that we've turned 
up a new doublecross.” 

“Yes, it would seem that we have.” Rick kept all but a shade 
of sarcasm out of his voice. “I’d say we’ye got a right to believe 
that the Rajah has been disposed of by someone.” — 

“And the logical answer to that one is Luther.” 

Rick nodded and reached for a cigarette. Frain watched him 
light it. “Any ideas?” Frain asked innocently... / 

It might have been the place to start bar aining, but Rick 
passed it up. “There’s a man named Telak. You probably 
wouldn’t know about him, but he is sort of a glorified fence. 
His connections are wide and he’s swung some big deals in his 
time. He may not have handled the Rajah, but it’s a pretty 
good bet that he knows who did. I'd like to go see him.”- - 

“A good idea.” 

“But. without a license,” Rick said slowly, ‘Td be sort of 
handicapped.” 

“Not if you have the law with you.” Frain remaved his legs 
from the desk and stood up. He took a few items from a drawer. 
“Here’s your stuff.”* - 

It was all there, except the buzzer pinned to the flap ‘of the 
wallet. Rick put everything into his pockets, There were times 
to put up a fight and times to go along. This seemed to be one 
of the latter. 

Rick followed Frain downstairs. 


‘As Rick pushed the ivory rose bud next to Telak’s door, 
Frain said, “You do the talking. I’ll listen. I’ll-be Joe Doakes. i 
Rick didn’t comment. ’ 

When the door opened he slid a foot across the threshold, 
just in case the Filipino wasn’t in a receptive mood. It turned 
out. to be a good idea. rhe little islander said, “Misster Telak 
iss not in. Sso ssorry.” He promptly. jammed the door hard 
against Rick’s corn. 

Rick jammed the door- back against the Filipino, just as hard. 
Rick said,. “That’s my sore foot. Mr. Telak wouldn’t like my 
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toes laying around on his carpets.” The ehocolate-colored. 
house boy back-pedalled three or four steps and regained his 
balance while Rick and Knute Frain came inside. Rick closed 
the door. The Filipino threw some sparks from his dark eyes. 

Rick said, “You can run along now. I’ll find your boss. Hee 

probably expecting me.” 
“Mr. Telak iss very busy,” the Filipino hissed furiously. 

“On your way,” Rick said. As he moved through the rece 
tion hall, the house boy faded back through a doorway. Frain 
followed close behind. 

At the head of the stairway’ leading down into the studio, 
Rick stopped suddenly. Frain bumped him and retreated a 
short step. Rick waited. 

He -had been stopped by Telak’s voice, high, sharp, antag- 
onistic. Telak said, “I told you before that I’ll have nething 
to do with it, and "it you’re smart you’ll throw it in the lake 
and forget about it.” 

The two men listened for a reply. There wasn't ary. Telak 
was evidently talking over a phone. Rick could hear Frain’s 
heavy breathing over his shoulder. Then Telak’s shrill feminine 
voice came again: . 

“T don’t care what you do. You can got to hell for all of me!” 

Someone answered that and Telak said, “Don’t call againi. 
Stop contacting me! If things change ri get in touch with 
you.” 

There was the sound of a receiver crashing down. A gusty 
sigh. Then comparative silence. 

Rick Mason waited a full minute before he parted the cur- 
tains and went down the steps into the studio. Frain’s feet 
were heavy behind him. 

It seemed that Lewis Telak worked night and day among 
his paints and oils. A heavy curtain had been drawn across the 
glass portion of the wall and ceiling; a single curtain held in 
place behind rollers, stretching from one-side of the studio 
to the other. Light now came from a fluorescent fixture on a 
rubber-tired stand. It threw simulated daylight against a. 
canvas upon which Telak was working. Telak wore the same 
blue smock with a green stain on the shoulder. 

“Sold anything yet?” Rick asked. 

Telak had already spun around but his reaction was a little 
different this time. The look on his face was akin to resigna- 
tion. He said, “I left orders not to be disturbed, but of course 
that doesn’t include you. You barge in anywhere. You have 
the manners of an Arkansas hog.” 

“I brought a friend up to see you,” Rick said. “God! That’s 
eae aa He was looking at a surrealistic nS on. Telak’s” 
ease 

“What the hell is it?” Frain breathed. . 

Telak frowned and kept his gaze on’ Rick Mason, “I 
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wouldn’t expect you to understand surrealism. It appeals only 
to higher minds. This painting symbolizes the struggle in- 
man; ee struggle against the fear of of things that he must have 


to e c 

“Double talk,” Rick said. TS 

“T expect this to cause a stir in art circles.” 

“That's a little out of our line,” Rick said. “We’re from the 
hot jewelry circles. Maybe you could paint us a picture of what 
happened to the Rajah Emerald.” 

Telak laid down his palette, turned away from the painting 
and made a slow rectangle in the air with his brush. He 
squinted at the non-existant rectangle and carefully repaired 
one corner. “Mason,” he said, “this thing has to come to a 
head. I’m sick and tired of being persecuted. If you have any 
grounds for these accusations, I want as to call the police 
and have me arrested. Otherwise I’ll call them and have you 
thrown in jail. for house breaking.” 

There was silence. Telak turned his eyes on Frain. “By the 
way, who is this character? A second-storey man?” 

Frain took a wauiet from his pocket. He flipped it open and 
showéil Telak his badge. “I’m from’ Homicide,” he said. “The 
name is Knute Frain.” : 

“Whom did I kill?” Telak. asked. 

“No one that I know of. But we thought you might like to 
help the police if you could. There have been several murders 
that seem to hinge on the Rajah Emerald. Mr. Mason believes 
you have some information as to what happened to it. We 
came over to ask you and we didn’t break in. Your house boy 
opened the door.” 

Telak’s eyes narrowed, His teeth glistened: “I know nothing 
about the Rajah Emerald,” he said, very carefully and clearly. 

“What ’do you know ‘about a@ man named Luther?” Rick 
asked. “He was killed up on Ohio Street. He came back from 
California to put the toueh on somebody, and I figure it was 
one of two people: his old partner, Drake Matthews, or the 
man who disposed of the emerald for him, five years ago.. 
Could this latter party have been you by any chance?” 

“You’re wasting your time: I am an artist.” 

“Is that the way you got a hundred and eighty thousand 
bucks into the Continental? Daubing paint with that brush?” 

Telak held his temper with an effort. You could see the 
effort. He said, “You’re wasting your time.” - 

Twenty minutes later, standing in front of Central Station, 
Frain said, “I guess it was a waste of time.” 

“Are you going to haul him in for questioning?” 

““No. All I have is your word that he’s involved and I don’t 
believe you’re too sure of it yourself. I can get into trouble, 
pas people to the station. It’s risky business.” 

Rick stared morfosely at nothing. He’d expected some. re- 
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sults trom the interview with Telak, but he realized that he 
had been a little vague about what kind of results. Regardless, 
it was disappointing. It seemed that Rick Mason had come to 
a dead end. He’d found nothing. In:fact he’d lost something. 
When he began the investigation he’d had a badge. 

“What about my buzzer?” Rick asked. 

Frain didn’t answer for a while. Then he spoke suddenly: 

“Oh hell! Take the.damn thing!” He pulled the badge from 
his pocket and tossed it toward Rick. “You’d be in my hair 
one way or another anyhow. Go.on out to Warren Boulevard 
and get your car, We’re tired of dragging it in.” 

. Rick said thanks and waved to a eab. ‘He took a deep breath 
along with it. By te 


‘Rick was just out-of the bathtub when the buzzer rang. 

It was a sharp peremptory ring. Rick scowled 4s he went on 
with his dressing. The hell with it. Let it. wait. It was still 
ringing when he came out into the living roqm, tying his 
dressing gown. He pushed the buzzer and went over and 
poured a quick scotch. There was a Rnocking - on the’ door. 
Rick went over and opened it. 
" He saw a tall thin-nostriled woman, dressed completely in 
black, except for a small froth of white at her throat. Under 
normal conditions she would have been handsome. But; high 
emotions had_churned at her. Her eyes were stark, red lidded. 
Her face was drawn. 

“I am Mrs. Drake Matthews.” Her voice was & husky whis- 
per. 

Rick opened the door- wider, and stepped dale: “Won't you 
come in?” 

Her long, straight legs were outlines against her skirt as she 
moved into the room. She moved in a direct line until she 
came to the lounge table. There she stopped and stood with 
her back to Rick. She bent her head swiftly, then raised it 
high. “Can I take your things?” Rick asked. 

She turned with a jerking movement. Rick approached her 
slowly. The woman was on the verge of something; Rick didn’t 
know what. A breakdown. A mess of hysterics. “Py keep them 
on,” she said, with effort. “I slipped away tonight, I’ve been 
under the doctor’s care since—since it happened. He’ allowed 
me to see no one.” She clutched her bag in both hands, chest. 
high. It was a black bag, of.soft, thin leather. She stared at 
Rick with mixed lights flickering in her large eyes, 

“Won’t you sit down? Maybe I can offer you something.” 

She shook her head and sat tensely at one end of the 
lounge. Rick started around the lounge table toward the other 
end. Then he stopped, turned back and stood over her, very 
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close.. He reached down slowly and got both hands on the bag. 
He didn’t pull it away from her. He held it until her tight 
fingers relaxed. He lifted it gently and stepped back. He 
opened it-and took out a pearl-handled .32 caliber automatic. 
It was a pretty little gun. It could do a lot of damage at close 
range. . 

“Were you going to use this on me?” 


Mrs. Matthews’ face stayed blank except for the lights flash- 
ing in her eyes. “I’m not sure. On you—or myself.” 


Rick went around and sat down at the far end of the lounge. 
He laid her bag on the table, folded the gun into his right 
hand. He said: 

“I’ve been in this game quite a while, Mrs. Matthews, and 
my experience has told me only one thing—one thing I’m sure 
of. No problem was ever solved by murder or suicide. Murder 
is the lazy way.’ No killer has ever lived who didn’t regret the 
act afterward. Even the toughest murderers, even those who 
get away with it—adnd some do—live to regret killing. 


“And suicide is worse, It louses up the lives you leave behind. 
It puts a yoke on the necks of your children. You don’t want 
murder and you don’t want suicide.” 


Rick watched her closely. He was-a punk psychologist. He 
was no Mr. Anthony, but he got the instinctive feeling that he 
should make her cry. He should break her down. 


“Your husband committed suicide. There was something he 
thought he couldn't face. So he made it worse. He piled it on 
your shoulders and went on his way. Do you want to hand it 
all to someone else?” 


oe didn’t crack. She sat stiff as a reinforced poker. She 
said: ° 

“If I only knew why—if I only knew.” Her voice was a flat, 
detached thing, coming from far away. 

“Didn't the police tell you?” 

__ “As yet my doctor has not allowed them to see me.” 

~ «you have evidently read.the papers though.” 
_ She nodded and her voice stayed low. ‘“‘The papers said and 
implied things I hadn’t dreamed of.”. Her voice began going 
up the scale. “I didn’t know!” 


- “Let’s go back,” Rick said quickly. ‘Was your husband in 
any financial trouble five years ago?” - : 


With visible effort, she composed herself. Her face stiffened. 
Her dry eyes burned. “He told me so little about his affairs. 
Possibly he was, but Drake would have gone in rags before he 
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allowed his family to want for even the luxuries they -were 
accustomed to.. He was 2 good husband, a good father, a.good 
man, But I must have failed somewhere. How did I fail?” 


“T’m sure he was a good man, and I don’t believe you failed. 
at in: going back—how did he happen to go into business 


“Luther,” she blazed, “was behind it. I’m sure of that. Sure 
of it! He led my husband away. ~He introduced Drake to the 
kind of people who brought this on him. Luther and his 
women! He couldn’t leave them alone. He had a way. His 
blond: good looks brought them around him like moths. He 
was. likable, he—” : 


“I think I understand, ” Rick told her.. “I think I understand 
a lot of things now, and I want to ask you a personal question: 
Did Luther ever make advances to you?” 


Her eyes, her face, her manner, rebelled sharply. Her thin 
nostrils quivered,. But: her voice came back, a ey whisper. 


“Yes, he did.” Y 


She was going to say more, but Rick, cut in as he got to his 
feet. He went around and stood over her, his hands behind 
his back. 


“You came here,” he said, “because there was no one else to 
go to. You couldn’ t get any information from the police—that 
is, the kind of information you want. You want to know about 
this woman. Alma Tate—what she had that your husband 
wanted—what she had that you don’t have. Isn’t that it?” 


Mrs. Matthews sat stiff, unmoving. Yet, she cringed invisibly, 
as though she was being lashed with unseen whips. “Yes, ” she 
whispered. 

“And you had wild ideas of killing me ‘and doing away with 
yourself in one grand dramatic gesture. In your present 
mental whirlpool, you’ve got to have somgone to. hate—some- 
one to wreak vengeance on. That woul e me, because I was 
there when he killed himiself.” 


Rick flailed her with words and watched foe: results.” ‘He 
went on. .“It isn’t your husband’s death that bothers you, Mrs. 
Matthews, nearly as much as what he was doing before-he died. 
I don’t think you had any collapse at all, as an effect of your 
husband’s death, I think that came. when you heard the first 
news flash over the radio concerning the suicide. The one 
with the carefully worded insinuations about a love nest angle 
involved. I think that was when you hid behind your doctor; 
when you wouldn’t talk. to reporters or the police. You shrank 
from the humiliation.” ’ 
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“You—you’ re beastly!” she said. She said it with her lower 
lip between her teeth. Her teeth were cutting in. ~ 


“Sure I’m beastly. Aren’t we all?’ It’s a great big rotten 
world full of rotten people. I’m even so rotten I hate to put 
you straight. I hate to tell you that there wasn’t any other 
woman in your husband’s life.. He made a mistake once and he 
paid plenty. He paid blackmail for five years and then the 
thing he’d tried to cover up exploded in his face and he couldn’t 
take it. He shot himself, This dame you think he’d been 
sleeping with didn’t want any part of him but his money. And. 
she got plenty of it.” F \ 


Rick ‘took a. handkerchief from his robe pocket and wiped 
some beads off his forehead. “But it isn’t doing her any good 
where she went.” 


They sat on the lounge for a while in silence. Minutes went 
by. Each seemed to forget that the other existed. They could 
have been stranges in a depot, waiting for the eight-twenty- 
three. Rick counted roses on the far wall and thought how 
easy it was to solve a case when someone came along and 
handed you the missing pieces. He thought of the mistakes he’d 
made, and the mistakes Frain had made. He thought of 
‘Frain’s mistakes more than he thought about his own Because 
he was a lot happier thinking about’ them, 


There was a sound in his ears. A quiet, almost ‘soothing 
sound. He turned his head.’ Mrs. Matthews had stopped being 
a ramtod. Her back was bent. Her shoulders. were moving. 
She was crying gently into a frilly lace handkerchief. 


“Were you in love with Luther?” Rick asked. He‘didn’t know’ 
why he asked the question. It didn’t matter whether she had 
loved Luthef or not. If she: had loved him she wouldn’t admit 
‘it now. She’d lie—the same way all the other women who had 
loved him would probably lie about it now. 


Her only answer was a quick, single.shake of her head. 


Rick made a restless movement across the carpet.” He 
“suddenly wanted this woman to go home. He wanted her to 
take her pride and the memory of her dead nusbeng, put of 
his living room. my 


Mrs. Matthews stood up, as though sensing his mea: ‘she 
said, “Thank you very much.” But there was no gratitude’ in 
her voice. It said, thank you-for calling me a slut. 


“Let me extend my sympathy,” Rick said. “Tm sorry. for 
the way things turned out.” He handed her the gun, butt first.. 
She thrust it into the thin leather bag and left the spartment 
with the same long legged strides. 
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Aftér she was gone, Rick stared at the door. He was think- 
ing of Drake Matthews. If.life had brought him any fun, he 
certainly hadn’t found it being married to her. 


my CHAPTER NINE : 


Rick mason stretched out on the lounge and looked at the 
ceiling. The lounge was a lot softer than the mattresses they 
furnished down at Central Station. Those mattresses alone 
should keep a man on the path of righteousness. He thought 
about calling Knute Frain up and telling him where the Rajah 
Emerald was. Then he changed his.mind. The telephone was 
just beyond his reach. 

Why had she done it; he wondered. Because she was in love 
with the guy? Could be. Maybe she figured she was keeping 
him out of trouble. ‘The “how”: of it didn’t require much 
thought. She would have had no difficulty in obtaining a copy 
of the Rajah. The luve motive. Older than time and stronger: 
than the bastions of hell.- She really hadn’t wanted the emer- 
ald. That accounted for her keeping it under wraps for five 

ears. 
y Thoughts of Wava Massey drifted in; the one clean, untar-~; 
nished thing, it seemed, that he had to think about. The 
only girl he’d ever met who made him tired of living alone. 

John Massey. Rick sobered, thinking of the pathetic little 
man who feared violence, and had seen Mike Duryea die. In 
a way, Massey had been the biggest loser of them all. He had = 
found a ladder. He had climbed it—up out of his mediocrity— - 
up into the heaven of his breathtaking philosophies. 

What was it that Massey had said? “.... we take small 
souvenirs with us as we climb the ladder. These we prize as 
symbols of our-~transition.” 

But Massey had been all mixed up. The symbol was really 
the ladder. Then, when his ladder turned to glass, when it 
shattered, and he went crashing back down into his little rut, 
he had learned—but too late—the source of his strength. Then 
had he learned that his philosophies were tools of the strong, 
the truly strong; not playthings of dreamy-eyed crusaders. in 
borrowed armor. 

Tragedy there had been, in plenty, but to Rick, this was 
the greatest, 

Duryea marched by. An icy-faced little felon who had traded 
pha De of his life for a bauble: he didn’t get. Duryea the - 
sucker. 

But he had died without knowing it. Maybe if you -believed 
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in something it was really true. The Rajah had been real 
enough to Mike Duryea. As the life was leaving him, the 
beckoning glimmer of.that green phantom had still. been in’ 
hia dying eyes. 

They all came visiting, one by one. The shoddy little schemer, * 
Slezak. Slezak would scream when he saw the electric chair,’ 
\inless they filled him with so much dope he wouldn’t know 
what was going on. Slezak had killed a beautiful woman, Rick 
Mason could see her smooth, brown body, defiantly erect, 
aullenly uncovered to his eyes, back in the North Loop Hotel. 
Turning such a body into dust was high crime, regardless of 
who owned it. Appropriate indeed that Slezak’s carcass should 
also become dust. 

And Matthews; poor Matthews, who had been sent into the 
world with the finest of educations; education garnered from 
the best schools, But those schools didn’t’ teach about the 
seamy things of life. They ignored the dirty side of human 
nature—as though it didn’t exist. Matthews had found that it 
did exist. He had had no weapons with which to fight it, and 
so he was dead. 

Rick Mason twisted around on the couch until he could 
reach the phone. He dialed a number and waited. Wava Massey 
answered, 

Rick Mason said, “I called to inquire about your father.” 

‘Rick sénsed that she"had been crying. There was a catching 
quality in her voice. “Oh, I don’t know ... He just sits in a chair 
and doesn’t say anything.” 

“It was a great shock. You'll never know how sorry I am 
that it happened as it did. Your father saw something that 
shook oe to his heels. It will take a little time before he comes 
out of 

He warited to say that Massey would never come out of it 
completely, he wanted to tell her that her father had made a 
round trip; that he was back where he started. He didn’t say 
that, however. 

“Things are about washed up,” he told her. “The case is 
nearly ready for filing. Afterward maybe I can drop over and—” 

The phone was no place to talk about such things. “I’ll tell 
you later.” — 

She said that that would be all right. 

Rick Mason hung up and tingled' for five minutes. 

Then he reached for the phone again. There was something 
more that he had to know; an unimportant item—true—but 
tonight Rick was in a finding out mood. He dialed the Central 
Station and asked for Garrity. He wasn’t there, but they gave 
Rick his home phone. 

Rick called it and Molly answered. Rick took it for granted 
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that it was Molly. She had a voice that fitted beautifully with 
the name. 

Garrity came to the phone: His inquiry. as to what’ Rick 
wanted was only mildly ‘inquisitive. 

“A little good news,” Rick said, “and a question. I just wanted 
to tell you that you Il have a grand coming to you day after 
tomorrow. Global figures they owe fou that for your work on 
the Rajah Emerald case, I'll. se¢ at you get it after we pick 
up the stone. tomorrow.” 

*“What goes on? You got the rock spotted?” 

Rick ignored that. “Now the question, and it’s just for my 
own information. Remember the guy you shot out on the lake’ 
on How much money did you lift out of his pockets that 
nig ” 

Garrity didn’t reply for a while, The silence got heavy, then 
heavier, Finally Garrity said, “Okay, I'll be right over,” 

He got there in an amazingly short time and sat on the 
lounge, rolling a shot of Scotch around ina tall glass. 

“You're a fuyny guy, Mason,” he said. “If it didn’t matter 
then how come’all the curiosity now?” -- 

“As I told you: it’s just for my private file. I don’t like to 
leave loose ends.” 

Garrity. considered the Scotch in his glass. He rotted . it 
around and watched the heavy oils cfeep back down the slick 
inside surface. “Reporting to a private eye. I don’t think I 
like it very well.” He shrugged. “Okay, the mug had-a roll-on 
his hip. I lifted it. He had two hundred and twenty-six bucks. a 

Rick didn’t say anything. ~ 

“Aren’t you going to ask me why?” Garrity inquired, 

' “T figured you’d get to that.” 

-Garrity got up and went across and looked at the radio- 
combination. “Nice,” he said. He turned toward the lounge. 
“T look at. things funny, maybe. Guess I should never have 
been a cop. A cop should be hardboiled. But me—every time 
I have to gun down one of those sewer rats, I don’t see him 
lying there at all. I see a dead copper. I see Johnny Tarrant. 
Johnny took two slugs in the back one dark night on Sixty- 
third Street. The rats that gunned him never gave him a 
chance. He said goodbye to a wife and three kids and went to 
work. They brought him home in the meat wagon. 

“And old Mike Cunningham. Mike took a knife between his 
shoulder blades while he was questioning a couple of punks 
ina. stolen car. The third one got him from behind. Mike died 
crawling down the sidewalk after his killers, and his kids had 
to learn to get along without a father.” 

Garrity sat down. “I think of those boys and I get the idea 
they’ve got a little something coming. You want to know 
where the dough is now? Okay! The Policemen’s Widows and 
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Orphans Fund, turned in anonymous so there’d. be no check 
where it came from.” 

Nick said, “Sorry, Gdrrity. I guess a private dick gets into 
(he habit of snooping. Sometimes.he bumps into things that. 
wre none of his business. I don’t know anything. about any. 
hwod on the lake front. Forget I asked.” Rick finished his 
rink. “And you didn’t have to gallop clear over here to tell. 
me wbout it. You could have told‘me to mind my own business.” 

Garrity said mildly, “As a matter of fact I needed an excuse 
ta wet out. There’s a little poker session over at the fire barn. 
ee fire laddies carry too much dough and -their poker 
alinks.” | 

Garrity stood there playing with his hat. Rick knew that he 
wunted to ask about the Rajah. But he didn’t ask. He said, 
‘Gee you later,” and started toward the door. - 

Rick bounced off the lounge, and headed for the bedroom.: 
Me yelled, “Poker. Hot damn. Wait far baby.” 


He won thirty-eight bucks from the resident firemen. 


They went after the emerald next morning. Rick woke up 
about ten a.m., and thought the thing over very carefully. 
He kicked his feet out from under the covers, balanced ee 
on the foot of the bed, and wriggled his toes while he decide 
not to do it alone. ‘He decided that because he couldn’t face’ 

Icking up a phone and telling Frain to come after any more 

dies. Not that he could see the possibility of any more dead 
people. He merely wanted to be safe on that score, 

He got out of bed and dressed: and went down to the Central 
tation, stopping off for breakfast on the way. 

Frain was at his desk. Rick Mason sat down and. said, “Why, 
don’t you get a desk big enough to fit you?” 

“Never mind my desk. If you’ve got anything on your mind, 
wet it off so I can go back to work.” 

“I had a visitor last night. Mrs. Matthews came over to 
shoot me.” : 

“You talked her out of it?” Frain’s features mirrored what 
tould have been disappointment. “We’ve been waiting to 
question her,” he went on. “The doctor’s been keeping her. 
under wraps.” he 

Rick said it was too bad Frain hadn’t talked to Mrs. Matthews. 
hat no doubt Mrs. Matthews would have straightened him out. 
im a few points. He told Frain what one of the points was and 
ruin reddened around his collar. He said, “She was the logical 
person to check with on that. We were holding it until we could: 
are her. We could have gone elsewhere but we saw no reason 
why anyone should—” 

“Lie about it? As a matter of fact—neither did 1.” 
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““Okay, you got the break, but how come you. didn’t barge! 
ahead ‘on your own, as usual?” 

Rick shrugged. “Maybe I see the error of my ways. Maybe’ 
I want to stay in good with the:cops.” . 

“That would bea tough assignment for you, pal,” Frain; 
grunted. He started unwinding himself. Pretty soon: he was: 
standing erect.- Let’s'go out. and get it,” he said. : 

' “Wait a minute. I have a suggestion. Why not make her’ 
bring it to us? If we went out there she might. make us hunt.” 
- “How do you:mean?” He seemed to find no objections and. 
that surprised Rick. 

“Remember that phone-call we busted in on at Telak’s last” 
night? I still. think it was our girl or: her boy friend trying 
to get Telak interested in the emerald, Let’s go over and make 
him get interested and have him tell her to bring it up. If it 
doesn’t work we. still haven’t lost anything.” 

Frain thought it over. “We can ask him to help us, but no 
rough stuff. Not even” any tough front. We haven’t got a 
thing on Telak and he could get nasty if we pushed. We'll go. 
over and talk ‘p him.” 

‘They went downstairs and Frain had Garrity paged. The 
little cop wasn’t around. Frain left Telak’s address ard in- 
structions for Garrity to follow them..They went over in the 
Packard. The elevator carried them up thirty-eight fast floors. 

Frain pushed the button and Telak himself came to the door. 
The house boy was evidently not around. Telak hadn’t lost any 
of his antagonism, and Frain had to do a lot of talking beforé 
they even got inside. 

~Telak led them to a luxurious living room beyond the studio. 
It was a place. Two walls completely of glass. Pastel colors. 
Furnishings that screamed money in capital- tetters. 

Telak curled sensuously in a light blue overstuffed chair. He 
wore a rich tan robe and smoked cigarettes at the end of a 
foot-long, jade -holder. 

Rick said, “You’ve got a chance to do yourself some good, 
Telak. The cops remember outside help, and Homicide is a 
faa you can’t get in too tight with. We want the 

Raja x 

“T have not admitted, as yet,” ‘Telak said, “that I know 
anything about the Rajah. " 

“We aren’t asking you to admit anything, ” Prain told him. 
“This is all unofficial. We don’t even remember that you got 
Guat ee call last night and we aren’t asking you any questions. 
about it.” 

Rick Mason leaned forward from his chromium chair. “Look, 
Telak, I’ve got a hunch about you. We’ve done business, before, 
when you acted differently. You. were more of a business man 
then, before this painting bug. nipped you. I’ve got a hunch 
you're sick of ‘the old racket. If that’s. true, if you’ve made your 
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ie and want.to bow out, this is.a good chance to do it. Help 
he cops. Maybe they'll get a chance to help you sometime.” 

Telak pulled some smoke through his long cigarette holder. 
He seemed to be considering every angle. The two men 
watched him silently. Neither could get an inkling of which 
way he intended to jump, until he got slowly up from the 
chair and walked on golden sandals to the white telephone by 
the door. He dialed a number. Rick Mason rested his elbow 
on the arm of his chair, put the tip of his thumb between his 
teeth and bit down hard. He didn’t feel it. 

“This is Mr. Telak,” the brown-skinned fence said into the 
phone. “Possibly we can do business after all.” There was. 
& pause. “Yes. Immediately. And bring the stone.” Another 
pause. “Of course it will be cash.” Telak hung up. He re- 
turned to his chair. He wasn’t quite as brown now. A little 
color had left his face. “It will be about half an hour.” ; 

They sat silently, like three men at a wake. As the time 
passed, Telak appeared to grow smaller. He seemed to be 
pressing his body back into his chair. He played nervously 
with the jade holder. A twist of his hands and it snapped 
with a sharp report. Telak said, “Damn!” 

“Take it easy,” Rick soothed. “Everything will be okay.” 

“Stool pigeon,” Telak scowled. “It’s a new role for me.” 

Telak motioned Rick back into his chair. “Caesar will get 
it. He’s back now.” A buzzer had sounded, mutely, in the 
distance. < 

They waited for an hour-long minute. The door opened. A 
girl came into the room, hesitantly. She had coppery hair. 
Rick Mason said: . hae : 

“Hello, Peggy. Nice of you to come.” He grinned wickedly 

‘at Frain, still rubbing it in. “You remember Peggy Nelson. 
‘Nice kid. She identifies dead people.” ~ . 
= 

Telak had sat unmoving, scowling while Rick had been 
getting to his feet.and toward the door. Now, he had it 
closed. He was leaning against it, his hand on the knob. Peggy 
Nelson was standing near Telak’s chair. She stared at Telak 
in unbelief, an odd, impersonal loathing in her eyes. “Whose 
frame is this?” she asked. __ a! 

Telak looked down swiftly. ‘ 

Rick said, “Sit down, Peggy.” 

Strangely, she obeyed him. Her face was tight, pale, set, 
but it was still pretty. It held none of the ugliness he had seen 
in Alma Tate’s beautiful features..She sat as always, the 
backs of her ankles pressed against: the chair rung. The girl 
with the half-dollar eyes. a a 

Frain regarded her somberly, as though her actions had been 
a personal affront. She kept her eyes on Rick, however. She 
sat perfectly still and said: : ; 


y 
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ee unfair. You had no way of knowing. It was a shot in the 
lar’ 
. “You have a right to know, I guess,” Rick sald. ‘You see, 
I had a talk with Mrs. Matthews last night. Mrs, Matthews, 
of course, knew Mr. Luther. She mentioned that he had very 
ight hair and that he had Nordic blond good looks, Now the 
an killed on Ohio Street was dark, extremely dark, and his 
best friend couldn’t have taken him for anything but a Latin 
type. So that left you with a false identification in your lap. 
After that it was easy.” 

‘She turned her gaze to Telak, who couldn’t meet it. His eyes 
dropped. 

“That man on Ohio Street was Matt Dorsey, Luther's Cali- 
fornia friend, wasn’t he?” Rick asked. ; 3 

She remained silent. 

“And I might mention, too, that the false identification was 
very risky business except for a slip up by the police—” 

“There was no police. laxity,” Frain snapped. 

‘ Rick went on talking to Peggy Nelson. “They should have 
brought in someone else who knew Luther to verify your state- 
ment, but they n’t. It was strictly routine and they had 
Mrs, Matthews slated to confirm your identification, They had 
no reason to doubt your word so they. waited.” 

Frain was breathing a little heavier than necessary. 

“How did you get into this mess, Peggy?” 
~ “T haven’t anything to say.” - # 

ae Tl tell you and you can stop: me if I’m wrong,” Rick 
sa 

She remained stony mute, watching Telak. 

- “Five yéars ago, you found out about the Luther-Slézak- 
Duryea scheme. Maybe you overheard it or maybe Luther told 
you. I’m inclined to believe the latter, because I think you were 
nuts about the tramp. I think that, where Luther was con- 
cerned, your good sense flew out the window. You probably tried 
to talk him out of it, and when you couldn’t do that you had 
a dummy stene made and slipped it into the bag with the 
idea of keeping Luther from being involved in a felony in case 
the caper slipped.” Rick went back to his chair. “The whole 
thing was a breathtaking show. Luther talked Matthews into an 
idea of crossing Global, then Duryea planned to cross Luther 
only to be crossed himself by Massey. But you had already 
crossed everyone concerned. Oh brother!” He sat down. 

“Then.you waited to seé if anything would happen. Nothing 
did happen except that Luther, thinking Duryea had crossed 
him, collected the insurance money and skipped town.. That 
left you holding the Rajah Emerald. You didn’t know what.to 
do with it, so you just sat on it. As things worked out, bringing 
it to light. would have gotten Luther in trouble. And that was 
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one thing you didn’t want to do. You were even willing to stay 
here in Chicago while Luther was spending all that dough out 
in. California because you were afraid if you tailed out there 
with him, Matthews might start adding things up, and then 
when he got the answer, scream for the Law. It must have 
been tough on you those three ‘years, Peggy.” ae 

Her body twitched and then she moved like a cat shot out of 
a gun. There was rio change in her expression—no change at 
all except that her hands went out in front of her and became 
claws. They streaked across the room, headed straight for 
Telak’s eyes, with the force of her whole body. behind them. | 

Telak cringed and almost got a shriek from between his 
stiff lips. It didn’t quite get out, though. Rick took four quick 
steps and caught Peggy Nelson around the waist the way he’d 
catch a bag of meal. He carried her back to her chair-and 
dropped her. He dropped her hard. She sat perfectly still 
again, her face a pretty mask, her eyes on Telak. 

Rick took a deep breath and went on: . 

“Something must have happened a couple of years ago that 
scared you. Or else you got tired of you being here-in Chicage 
alone and Luther having a time for himself out on the Coast. 
You wrote him a letter telling him the*whole story and that 
you still had the emerald. That was a nice touch, Peggy. That’d 
be sure to bring him running. One trouble, though. Dorsey 
must have been snooping, seen the letter and figured there was 
an angle in it for him. It took him a little time to work it 
out and by the time he got it, Luther had disappeared. He 
trailed him here to Chicago and put the bite on him..I don’t 
know what kind of story Luther handed him, but he probably 
made a deal to piece him off with small change until the stone 
could be fenced. That took time and: Luther wasn’t in any 
hurry about it. He had another plan in mind first. The idea 
that his pal Dorsey was gong to blackmail him, hurt him, so he 
went out and got himself a couple of boys who are in the busi- 
ness of blasting double-crossing pals out of circulation, So 
what happens: Dorsey hides out in that rooming house and by 
now he’s good and scared. He wants to get out of town but he 
ica Luther gave it to him all right: a five cent slug 

ell.’ 

. Rick took out a cigarette. He lit it and said, “I’d hoped you’d 
have a little something to say. You’re perfectly free, you know, 
to make this a conversation instead of a. monologue.” 

Peggy Nelson $aid nothing. The half-dollar eyes werp a8 
bright as new money straight from the mint. ae 

Rick shrugged: “Okay. Now that identification. When you 
came to my office that day, it was with one idea, wasn’t it? 
It was to call-the dead Dorsey by the name of Luther. You 
didn’t know just how you were going to do it, but you wanted 
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to make it look natural, spontaneous. And you gota break. 
You made it so natural that it fooled the police cepartment.” 

Rick risked a glance at Frain’s sour face. 

“Your reason,” he went on, “was twofold, as 1 see it. You 
made it impossible for the police to locate Dorsey because 
he was no longer alive, and you’d give Luther a lot more free- 
dom of action after you'd cashed the emerald and had a roll 
of bills to play with. A man listed as dead is kina of hard to 
find if he happens to be stil! walking around.” - 

Rick stopped talking. He wasn’t getting much: vooperation. 
Frain was morose and silent. Peggy Nelson was a pair of shining 
eyes. Telak was more of a cowering prisoner than a host. 

“That leaves us one thing we have to know, baby,” Rick 
said softly. “Where’s friend Luther? He your brother maybe 
in that nice little cottage this side of Evanston? Nice hide- out 
for-him and sweet set-up for you.” 

Maybe the man had a Serie of the dramatic, or maybe he 

was tired of listening through a door. Anyhow. he pushed a 
.45 into the room and. followed it. He smiled a mirthless smile. 
and said, “Speak of the devil.” 
. He would have women around him, all right. He was that 
type. A little like Lesite Howard: a suggestion in the features, 
but larger, with sandy hair and a loose, smooth manner. Just 
a shadow of a slightly twisted grin that women would be crazy 
about stayed on his lips under a light, tipped-up mustache. 

And he had friends. They followed him into the room. Two. 
of them. One had a gun in his mitt. The other was unarmed. 

They were like soft-footed shadows—unobtrusive little men. 
The kind‘ you see around, here and there, but who never quite 
register. You always catch them. while you’re turning to look 
at something else. . 

They seemed to be waiting for orders. The. orders came. 
Luther said, “Nice trap,” looking at Telak. “Your boy kicked 
some. He’s tied up in the bathroom.” He motioned with the 
gun, ‘Some of. those drapes will do. And tie them tight. It’s 
quite a ways down stairs.” Luther caught the expression on 
the face of one of his helpers—the one with the gun. “No 
kill,” Luther said. “No point in it.” 

The three of them moved in a body slowly into the room. 
Luther's gun covered Rick. The little helper had his automatic 
trained on Frain. They ignored Telak without even bothering 
to be contemptuous about it. 

‘Luther stopped. So did the shadows. Luth@ looked at Rick 
and his grin. deepened. “So you’re the lad who talked to 
Bronsky out in the park. You should have listened. I sent him 
out there with a nice offer.” 

Rick eyed Luther, straight dead-pan. He was making a bet 
with himself.. He. was betting that these three jokers didn’t 
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want to use their guns. A deadly little group, but they were 
up high and the place wasn’t sound | proof, Rick made the 
Silent bet with himself. 

Then he got up and threw his chair at them. 

Maybe that was what Peggy Nelson was waiting for—a 
play. Maybe that was why she hadn’t bothered to go over and 
scratch Telak’s eyes out. As Rick’s hand dived toward the gun 
under his left arm, she picked up a vase and pitched it like one. 
of Pats Bloomer Girls. The vase exploded against Rick’s 

ead. ~. 

Rick went down and she was on top of him..Luther had gone 
down too, slowly, on one knee, hands pressing his middle where 
a leg of the chair had rammed in and knocked the breath out 
of him. His gun skittered across the floor. He whined with a 
sharp intake of breath. . 

Frain hadn’t been dreaming any minutes away, but the little 
men. were fast. They were both on him. One swarming up his 
back, the other slicing viciously with the barrel of -his gun, 
cutting at Frain’s shooting arm. 

It was way back in Rick’s mind somewhere that these two 
weren’t human. They were machines—killing machinés. You 
wound them up and started them on their way and only-a bullet 
or a club or a stone wall would stop them. Rick wondered why 
the armed one hadn’t shot. Then he knew. Jammed gun. 

Rick was stretched on his stomach trying to clear his head. 
His gun lay over across the room where it had bounced when he 
went down. Luther's was closer and Peggy Nelson was going. 
after it. She was going straight up over Rick, using him for 
a rug. He hooked an arm around the back of her neck, jerking 
her head down. She had been moving fast. The force sent 
her right on over in a high arc, a flash of silk legs, pink skin 
and tight pink panties. She crashed down, “Spread- eagled’ on 
her back, the gun under her bottom. 


Frain was battling silently—losing ‘ground. The killing. team 
was deadly efficient in the rough and tumble. The one on 
Frain’s back had a knee in his spine and hands in his eats 
Frain was a swaying tower. 

He dodged a murderous kick at his groin. from the one in 
front, spun the little man, and smashed the outer edge of:a 
bony wrist against his throat. The little man’s eyes bulged. 
He gacged like an animal fhat had suddenly found. no -air to 
breathe 
. Frain.took him in both hands and lifted: him up and pitched 
him. He pitched him straight. out through the glass wall—out 
against the blue sky. 

To Rick it was like a stop- action movie—a little like one of 
those silly cartoons: The man hanging, clawing for a brief 
instant out there in. space, and Rick got the idea that he’ 
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Gee where he was ina minute and come scooting back into 
e room. '- 

But it wasn’t a movie cartoon, and the little man fell thirty- 
eight floors and smashed '‘a hole in the pavement of ‘the ‘alley 
down below. 

‘There was no fight in ‘Luther. The slicing chair leg must 
have hit him harder than Rick thought. He stayed’ on one 
knee until Telak moved up behind him and smashed a vase 
over his head. Telak had a lot of vases and a hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars in the Continental Bank to buy more. 
He could spare a couple. - 

Peggy Nelson had the strength of five she-wildcats. She 
‘got her. hand on the gun and brought it out. That tied up one 
of Rick’s hands while he tried to get to his feet, tried to set 
himself to hang one on her. She clung like a burr and kept 
tripping him up. She worked 6n him with five fingernails and 
Pee” teeth. saa began to look as though he’d been gnawed 

y rats. 

He could have brought the gun around, pushed it into her 
and pulled the trigger, but that stuck in his throat. With aman 
he would have done it. 

Frain’s face was blue. He couldn't get the little murderer 
off his back and he couldn’t get the fingers out of his throat. 
He swung in a circle, beat the little man against the wall. The 
man’s teeth had already met through Frain’s ear. 

Then Garrity. was ‘standing inside ‘the door looking mildly 
surprised. Across the room he saw his boss turning slowly, 
like a revolving Tower of Pisa. Garrity took out his Police 
Positive. He kept his eyes on Frain. There was about an inch 
and a half of clearance past Frain’s head. That was all .Gar- 
rity needed. 

Holding, his gun waist-high, he snapped a. slug through the 
little man’s skull. 

He blew absently into the barrel of his gun as he watched the 
little man drop down off Frain’s back. He walked over to Rick 
and Peggy Nelson. He looked down and said, “What the hell 
you trying to do? Kill the broad?” He reached down and 
lifted her up by the coppery hair of her head. He slapped the 
gun out of her hand and then slappetl her once, across the 
mouth. The wildcat became a rag doll. 

Rick got to his feet. There was 2 lot of red in his face that 
hadn’t come from the gouges and scratches put there by 
Peggy Nelson. There was also a dangerous look in his eye. 

Garrity started to say something, changed his mind and 
put his gun away. 

Rick Mason went over and picked up the bag Peggy Nelson 
had been carrying. He opened it and took out a lump of some- 
thing that was wrapped in white tissue paper. He tore off the 
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wrapping. He held up a green stone. It. giittered like. the evil 
thing it was. The’ Rajah Emerald. 
Still holding it, Rick Mason sat down. He was. tired ‘and a 
sane sad. ‘He Tooked at Peggy Nelson. She was a lost, beaten 
n 
A Sige girl, he thought: She’d just met the wrong people. 


THE END | 


Don’t miss thisPHANTOM CLASSIC just published! 


‘ First Australian edition of a thrill-packed 
story whose spectacular sales figure of - 


1,265,000 COPIES SOLD OVERSEAS. 


proves its tremendous popularity! | 


THE BRASS SHROUD 


By BRUCE CASSIDAY - 


The car smashed. through the guard rail and 
pitched over the cliff in a graceful arc. 


As Midas raced to the twisted wreck, the whole 
world seemed to erupt into a brilliant, flaming 
orange as the car burst into flames. He was 
blasted back by the searing heat — flames 
scorched him and he could smell his singed 
hair. And beyond that the punforgettable smell 
of human flesh burning. .?. 


/ Powerless to help, Midas watched his only 
contact in a skip-trace change slowly io ashes. 


Private eye Johnny Midas’ routine search for 


a missing man had become a grim hunt for a 
callous killer! 
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PHANTOM CLASSICS ARE NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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Reissues of the Most Popular Phantom Books 


Books bearing the emblem of the 
Phantom have long been outstanding 
as the best in modern suspense- 
mystery fiction. 

Many Phantom Books long out of 
print are still keenly sought by 

Australian readers, and to satisfy this 

demand the editors have selected for 
reissue as PHANTOM CLASSICS 

those books whose spectacular world 
sales figures have proved their 

undoubted popularity. 
Other best-selling titles will be reissued 
at intervals. 
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